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THEAILLUSTRATION 


THE picture which is here reproduced appears to portray St Dominic 
or some Dominican saint. It would seem also to have been painted 
in seventeenth-century Spain. But at the moment both its origin 
and its subject matter are unknown to the possessor, who has 
appealed to the Hditor of the Lire or THE Spirit to help in the 
task of identification. It is two and a half by three and a half feet 
in size, and has been in the owner’s possessiun for some thirty years. 
Previous to that time it is said to have been at Alton Towers, the 
home of the Karl of Shrewsbury, or alternatively in the possession 
of Lord Portarlington. But nothing certain is as yet established. 
We reproduce it here not only in the hope that some reader may 
be able to assist in the identification of what it surely a picture of 
some beauty, but also because of its undoubted worth in conveying 
an idea of a spiritual experience common in the lives of so many 
saints. It has been said that the medieval artist used spiritual 
inspiration in order to convey to others the idea of a saint or of a 


“gospel mystery, and that the modern, or even renaissance, artist 


* 


often used or uses the same inspiration in order to build up 
his own art. This picture at least proves an exception to such a 
generalisation for the artist is unknown and while his skill and 
technique are admirable he has succeeded in conveying a spiritual 


idea without fixing the attention of the beholder merely on the 


artist's personal achievement. 
lipitor. 
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THE CLEANSING OF MAN’S SOUL 
BY 
CLARE KIRCHBERGER 


BEAUTIFULLY written MS. of the end of the 
fourteenth century, MS. Douce 114, takes for its title 
the phrase used by its anonymous author in a general 
description of its subject. The author, probably a 
Benedictine, writing for a ‘religious sister’ also in a 
Benedictine convent, finding that the community’s 
knowledge of the doctrine of penance was both insut- 

ficient and confused, and considering the complexities of the avail- 
able Latin ‘penitentials’, proposes to reduce into a vernacular 
compilation of three parts all the necessary instruction on con- 
trition, confession and satisfaction. He writes: ‘Also seldom have 
they little comfort of their confessors to teach them that speedtul 

. and needful were of the sacrament of penance .. . at their 
request and because ye have none other understanding of other 
manner of Scripture than of such as is written in your mother 
tongue, I will etc.’ The three parts are divided into seven chapters 
each, and though long it is a simple straightforward and useful 
piece of work, full of homely illustrations, and must have been 
a great comfort to the nuns and their superiors. 

The author treats of prayer as a part of satisfaction and it is 
in these pages that we shall find material to hnk up with the work 
of Hilton. The author deals mainly with vocal prayer, both liturgical 
and other prayer including intercession. The conditions and dis- 
positions for ‘fructuouse’ prayer are first considered and then 
comes an obvious reference to the controversies on mystical prayer 
of the time. He says that ‘prayer be not of too many words which 
be not speedful nor fructuous, for the desire of the heart sufficeth 
to our Lord which knoweth each heart’, but he adds (fol. 136), 
‘take not these words in favour or strength to their opinions of 
new teaching which now-a-days teach that a man should not speak 
in prayer but think that he will, and that sufficeth. I mean not so 
for | know their teaching is not true, but I mean that a short prayer, 
prayed faithfully with sober hope and fervently without sloth or 
feignis and meekly prayed without presumption is more acceptable 
to God, than a long prayer with much speech feyntliche prayed 
without faithful hope and meekness.’ He continues, referring evi- 
dently to the vocal and mental prayers of those not obliged to the 
recitation of the Office, “Nevertheless to some that cannot nor 
(be)longeth not to occupy them otherwise in other divine service, 
to such, long time of praying is speedful’. And again of vocal prayer: 
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‘Also against them that teach you always to think and to pray none 
other wise, I say, after the teaching of holy fathers that vocal 
prayer which is prayer sounded with the voice is speedful, not to 
teach our Lord God what our will is, but that we may more openly 
and better understand ourself (fo.. 187), in our showing outward 
and by our open showing more clearly consider when we pray, and 
by consideration and entent of our prayer ask and pray more 
devoutly’. 

Then he castigates those who pray so loudly as to disturb their 
neighbours and those who interrupt their prayer thus: ‘Now to 
Say one verse and a pater noster and go jangeling a while or be 
busy about some vanity, and go again and say the remnant, this 
is interrupted prayer’. He commends simplicity: ‘That a man 
entend to no curious words, for as Saint Gregory saith, ‘‘idleness 
of prayer is openly shewed in gay making of words but very and 
true praying is to sound bitter sorrowing compunction and not in 
curious speaking’’.’ This passage may reflect the subtle influence, 
even within the enclosure, of the contemporary taste for extempore 
prayer which accompanied the Lollard popular preaching. 

After a passage on the needful disposition for prayer, purity of 
soul, meekness, patience, peace and charity, there follows a section 
on devotion in which the author has some unexpected ideas that 
place him with the apologists on the gift of tears. 

He defines devotion as ‘a tenderness of heart whereby a man 
lightly bursteth into tears . . . therefore women and other of tender 
hearts and soft of complexion have oftener and sooner tears and 
more abundant than others’. It is also ‘a fervour of good will which 
may not withdraw the heart without showing of some open token 
outward’. And further it is ‘a lowly and meek devotion or desire 
-into our Lord . . . engendered of compunction’. And finally it is 
a fire of love lifted up and raised only to God or to heavenly 
creatures’. It ‘moveth and pricketh a man inward and outward 
to the service of God. Devotion much used maketh the body and 
soul of a man flourish fair and likinely in worship and in dignity 
before God and man.’ ‘It purgeth us body and soul from all things 
that may let or (an)noye us and showeth us a right way to ever- 
lasting bliss. It is so needful in prayer that . . . without any kind 
of devotion outward and inward, prayer is dead or as travail without 
speed.’ Clearly he has in mind the theological definitions of devotio 
and not the modern use of the word falsely allied with the business 
of ‘feelings’, for he follows up with an important passage (fol. 142): 

Marvel not why I say without all manner devotion outward and 

inward, for there may be and it is full great devotion in a soul 

that is in rest and burneth in love or desire and yet sheweth 
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none tokens outward; and albeit that all men and women be 
not touched (a)like with such burning, yet peradventure some 
sight the soul hath to God, though it be full simple with a know- 
ledging of his godhead or with a desire of ghostly savour in time 
of prayer, and in the time showeth no token outward. For her 
devotion is only inward either by a still manner of praying with 

a soft speech or else without speech by meditation only in the 

soul. 

Notwithstanding this the author goes on to defend outward devotion 
such as breaking out into loud praying and tears so long as this be 
accompanied by true contrition and he quotes “Aldreus the holy 
man’ on this pointt. This passage is primarily of interest in 
that it links the book with the controversy about Margery Kempe 
which took place only about ten or twelve years later?. Finally, he 
concludes that though devotion is needful at all times it is most to 
be desired in ‘time of Mass’ and ‘in time of service that he is 
bound to say and in prayers enjoined for penance’. . . ‘and much 
more it should be desired in such prayers than in any other prayers 
or devotions. For some peradventure for uncunning say their service 
the more hastily, for devotion which they feel more plenteously in 
other prayers or meditations and this is a temptation. Of this matter 
ye have a boke in English I trow, which is clepid amongst you 
the chastening of Goddes children.’ 

In this way the chapter ends and this important reference links 
up with the prolonged discussion on liturgical prayer and vernacular 
psalters which formed an afterthought to the Chastising. The MS. 
of the Cleansing belonged in the year 1401 (according to the inscrip- 
tion on the fly-leaf) to Sibille de Felton, Abbatissa de Berkying. 
She was Abbess from 1397 to 1419 and she also possessed a copy 
of the Chastising. It has been suggested that both MSS. were 
written for her community and there are indications that support 
this. In any case her community was well provided with instructions 
on temptations and penance, both in the matter of ‘ransacking’ 
their consciences and of quieting them. 

It is curious to note that both works end with a recapitulatory 
chapter in which the recapitulation is followed by a quite long 
afterthought on prayer introduced in the Chastising by this ‘temp- 
tation’ (to hasten the saying of Office so as to get to one’s preferred 
devotions). “I should have made mention before among other temp- 
tations but it was not then presented to my mind’ and then after 
his instruction on this subject, there follows his ruling that though 


1 Contrast Hilton, Scale, I]. ch. 29. 
2 There seems to be a beginning here of the emotional tendency which over- 


whelmed religion in the fifteenth century and led to a disastrous popularisation 
of doctrines. 
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the nuns may use psalters and mattins of our Lady in English for 
devotion, these translations should not be used to the exclusion of 
the Latin version which must be used for the choir recitation and 
for fulfilling enjoined penances. 

The author of the Cleansing in the pages following his recapitu- 
lation breaks into a discussion on the reforming of the souls in its 
‘three mights, mind, reason and will’, which includes the only 
references in the whole work to mystical prayer. Having regard 
to the similarity between these descriptions of the ‘nights of the 
soul’, the need and manner of its reformation, and the phrases 
on mystical prayer and the definitions and discussions of Hilton in 
the Scale (see Scale, I, ch. 43, and many chapters in part I) it 
seems well to print the whole of these latter pages of the Cleansing 
so that comparison and contrast may be made. They stand, in their 
own right, as the most interesting, concise and beautiful passages 


ot the whole work. 
* * * * 


Fol. 148, 1. 12. (Following upon the recapitulation of the whole 
book.) 

Lavamimt mundi estote. After much cleansing of your soul then 
shall ye begin to turn to our Lord Jesus Christ and seek again 
that was lost. For as much as the soul beholdeth and seeth inwardly 
that he was foul deformed and by uncleanness far out from the 
presence of our Lord,’ so much the rather and more the busier he 
travaileth to be reformed to that fairhead, ghostly semelyhead 
which was lost, and this is the (fol. 148) cause of the reforming, 
for as I said you at the beginning of this book, a soul hath three 
mights, mind, reason and will.4 2 

Mind we have for we should rest in God. Reasons we have for to 
know God and will we have for we should love God. But by sin 

our mind is unstable and fletering. By sin our reason is blinded 
and by sin our will is all crooked. Of this each man hath experience. 
For oftsithes both in ghostly things and all others our mind is 
occupied with such things which cause rather unrest than rest. Our 
reason receiveth falsity for truth, and our will ches [chooseth] worse 
for the better. And all this is because the soul forsook him that is 
“only God and all goodness in whom it might have had all that is 
good. But as I said, when the soul is turned from filth unto unclean- 
ness, then it desireth fervently to be reformed in mind, reason and 
will, and about this reformation should be our business and travail. 
And for we may not suddenly come to the highest degree of this 
reformation, (fol. 149) therefore the soul studieth how it may by 
process and by increase come from the lowest to the middle and 
from the middle come to the highest. And if it like you to know a 


3 A characteristic Hiltonian phrase. 
4 Of. fol. 8, sq., and compare with Scale, I, ch. 43 and II, ch. 31 and 382. 


i, ch. 81 and 32. 
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way of reformation, how ye shall begin to be reformed in mind, 
reason and will, gladly I w am show you after my simple knowing as 
I am reformedS by scripture and by communing. For by experience 
or by practice of this matter, I can neither speak nor write. 

See then first of the reformation of mind. Beginning of reforma- 
tion of mind is to bring again the heart which wilfully was travailed 
with vain thoughts, and to travail to have his mind in God and of 
God by praying, reading and by remembering and oft thinking on 
God or that longe oth to God. This must be the beginning of the 
reformation of mind. The profit and increase of this reforming of 
mind is that a man ententively® do his might and business to gather 
in his thoughts from unrestful (fol. 149) evagations or running “about 
and occupy his thoughts about God and set fast his mind in our 
Lord, with continual exercise in devout prayers and holy medita- 
tions of the incarnation and passion of our Lord and of his innumer- 
able benefits and gracious gifts with sorrowing for our unkindness, 
wretchedness and unstableness. This may be profit and encrease of 
reformation of mind. 

Perfection of this reforming is that a man fully be absorbed into 
God by passing out of mind from himself that he forget himself 
and all other creatures for that time, and rest him only in God 
without any letting of thoughts or of imaginations.’ 

Beginning of reformation in reason is to believe sadly and stably 
in the faith of holy church, for as I said you our reason is made 
blind and our inward knowing is made so dark by our sin that we 
may not know nor find the soothfastness as by ourselves. Wherefore 
our God by his endless (fol. 150) pity condescended to us in com- 
fort that we should not abide in sorrow and heaviness and gave 
us knowledging of soothfastness in scriptures, to the which his “will 
was that we should believe, where sufficiently and soothfastly we 
should [find] all things that be to us necessary and speedful to the 
soul’s health. Not to that entent for we should follow our own 
natural wit and feeling in that scripture but to submit our feelings 
and wit to the rules of faith after the understanding of holy doctors 
of holy church, be cause we should not fall into errors, for to them 
our Lord gave the soothfastness of understanding, rather than to 
others by his special grace and for purity and cleanness that was in 
their souls. 

Therefore the beginning of reformation of reason is to believe 
steadfastly as holy church believeth and then to be washed and 
cleansed ghostly by the sacrament of penance, that by cleanness of 
soul and exercise thereof and abiding therein a man may (fol. 150) 
then profit and increase in that reforming and be lightened by the 
light of grace sent from God and have some understanding of the 
rules of the faith, by the reason of the soul, which our Lord hath 


5 Probably scribal error for ‘informed’; see next sentence. 
6 With ‘intention’. 
Oi scnle, Ue suhes2. 
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lightned. For sooth it is, faith is above man’s reason so that no 
man may comprehend it as by himself, but so it may be lightned 
of our Lord that he shall see clearly in his soul, that there is 
nothing more reasonable than Christian faith, and thus may reason 
be informed and perfect and increase by sad belief on the faith of 
holy church and by continuance in purity and cleanness of soul. 

Also reason may be so reformed with such stableness of faith 
and cleanness of soul that it may come to the height of perfection. 
Perfection of reason in this life is to be ravished above himself, 
ghostly to see our Lord God by an inward and intellectual knowing 
through purity of soul, without any imaginations or bodily likeness 
and with[out] any arguments of natural reason. Thus perfection 
of reason (fol. 151) may be cleped reforming of reason as in this 
life which must begin and increase in the manner that I have said 
before. 

Beginning of the reformation of the will, after that reason is 
lightned with a soothfast knowing of God and a knowledging to 
God then to withstand vices and with a good will truly and faith- 
fully increase and abide in virtues for God which will was tofore 
crooked and bowed and all turned away from God. Therefore it is 
needful when the soul is washed and cleansed and the will turned 
again upright to the will of God, that a man constrain himself 
that he accord even without any bowing with the will of God, 
withstanding all contrarious stirrings by virtuous working.’ Thus 
may the will be reformed and kept by cleanness of the soul, if a 
man will profit and increase in this reformation. The profit and 
increase in this reformation is to turn all affections and desires 
in to virtues without any contrariety of will, so that there be no will 
(fol. 151) nor desire or affection which accordeth not with the will of 
God; and if this reformation be thus increased by exercise, then 
may it come to perfection. Perfection of this reformation is to have 
all one in spirit, in will with God, belief that a man will not else 
~ or desire not else but God, and fully to be fed with the sweetness 
of the savour. . . . Then by exercise and long exercise in travail 
bodily and ghostly in that reformation ye may come to perfection 
such as God will send in this life’, with a desirous love and a loving 
desire to our Lord Jesus Christ. 

To that blissful Lord Jesu, I commend you all, and me unworthy 
to your holy prayers, by merits of his passion which was our redemp- 
tion, beseeching him lowly, grace to grant us clearly to be cleansed, 
(fol. 152) and so in this life to be reformed, that after we be passed, 
we may see him glorified, by whom and in whom is everlasting life. 
Amen, amen, pur charité1?. 


8 The author is describing what Hilton calls ‘reformation of feeling’ and there is 
a remarkable likeness, but Hilton carries the doctrine further, emphasising both 
active and passive union. Cf. Scale, ieike, IM, Who, 4 Slee, 

9 Of. Hilton, Scale, Bk. II, ch. 17, first and last paragraphs. 

10 It has been established that this work is one source of Chaucer’s Parson's Tale 
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SERMON FOR THE EPIPHANY 


BY 
Joun TauLer, O.P. 


Surge illuminare Jerusalem. 

Arise, be enlightened, O Jerusalem. 

(Isaias 60, 1.) 

OTHING in this world is necessary to God or can rouse 
his desire. I am mistaken: there is one thing only that 
God desires ardently. He doés everything to obtain it. 
What he wants is to find in the heart of man a centre 
always ready, that is to say, void of all else, so that 
he can accomplish in it and perfect in it his own work. 
Doubtless he rules with full authority over heaven and 
earth: nothing can resist his will; yet he seems to knock powerlessly 
because he is unable to carry out in the soul the work that he so 
loves and desires. 

A question presents itself here. What should the soul do so that 
God can operate and shine forth in this depth where he finds his 
delight? What it must do, as the first word of our text points out, 
is to arise. ‘Arise, Jerusalem, and be enlightened’. This shows us 
clearly that the soul should co-operate to some extent. It should in 
fact rise up above itself, above all created things, above all that ts 
not God. By this rising up the soul’s inmost depth is suddenly seized 
with ardent desire and through this desire it becomes more and more 
deprived or stripped of all dissimilarity, that is, of all that is not 
God. This desire goes on growing and the soul rises above itself, 
surpasses itself. Not infrequently, through this contact with a heart 
denuded of all things, this desire penetrates into the flesh and blood 
and even to the marrow of the bones. Two classes of people can be 
disposed to this contact or this interior impulse and in two different 
ways. 

(1) Some attain to it by the subtlety of their mind, surrounding 
themselves with intellectual forms and images, lofty and sublime 
conceits. Now, while they are engaging themselves in hearing and 
understanding extraordinary and sublime things, by this very fact 
they are obstructing their own heart; they are extinguishing in them- 
selves this desire by giving it satisfaction and repose in these wonder- 
ful things; they believe at least that, in occupying themselves with 
these intellectual images, they have found the true Jerusalem, the 
home of rest and peace. Whilst enjoying this peace they consider 
themselves true inhabitants of Jerusalem. This peace of their own 
conception and invention is so good and so delicious that they 
suppose it can only be found in themselves. Yet it is a mistaken 
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peace, a false and deceptive peace, as is easily seen by continued 
attachment to their faults and persistence in their defects. For 
instance, they are still proud, they delight in bodily and carnal 
pleasures; they seek the satisfaction of their senses, the charm of 
conversation; they easily suspect evil; they are full of rash judg- 
ment. Easily letting themselves go at every movement of the 
passions, they are irritable, soon angered and they break out into 
invectives at the least injury. And how many other faults one could 
describe! 

It is only too evident that in wanting to prepare their inmost 
hearts in this way and in working themselves up they are hindering 
the divine activity. Also their peace is an entirely false one; they 
have not truly arisen. They have no right then to take to themselves 
the name of Jerusalem; they are wrong in presuming that they enjoy 
true peace. To attain to that, they must struggle relentlessly and 
with all their strength against their faults, they must walk in Christ’s 
footsteps, applying themselves to copying his example of humility, 
his works of charity; they must deny themselves, give up all personal 
advantages. Only on these conditions can they arise. 

(2) There is another class of souls who are to be admired. They 
are those who really do arise and who by that very fact are enlight- 
ened by God. They leave it to God to prepare their interior souls; 
they offer themselves to him, they are subject to him without 
reserve. Having left self and all that concerns it, they have kept 
nothing back for themselves of the smallest things, nothing in their 
words, nothing in their thoughts, nothing in their duties, nothing 
in their duties, nothing of the things they should avoid, in happiness 
or in adversity, nothing of any kind. But they seek God in every- 
_ thing, their intention is fixed upon him; all that happens to them 
_ they receive from him as coming from his hand in humble and loving 
fear; they refer everything to him with absolute detachment and 
perfect submission; they abandon themselves to him with spon- 
taneous and joyful resignation, ready to submit to his good pleasure, 
ready to do all that he wills, as he wills, under all circumstances 
whether fortunate or adverse, without ever being troubled, without 
ever losing their peace. They have no other happiness but to do his 
holy and lovable will in all things. In all truth one can say of them 
what our Lord said to his disciples when they asked him if he was 
soon going to celebrate the feast: ‘My time is not yet come, but 
your time is always ready. Go you up to this festival day (John 
7, 68). Indeed, for those of whom we speak, the time is always 
favourable. But what is this time? It is the time when adversity is 
patiently endured, when we are resigned. This time is always present. 
‘As to God’s time, when he deigns or not to act or to enlighten us, 
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that time has not always come. Again, these souls leave themselves 
at God’s free disposal, resigned to wait with unalterable patience. 

These last differ from those of whom we were speaking above in 
that they do not prepare their own interior but leave to God the 
care of doing so. Of course, like everyone else, they experience first 
movements of vice from which no one is exempt; but when these 
passions present themselves and attack them, such as pride, carnal 
pleasure, the attractiveness of temporal goods, anger, hatred,.or any 
other feelings of that kind, they are distressed, and directly after 
the first attack they turn back to God, referring themselves again 
to his good pleasure; they patiently endure all that goes against 
the grain, they offer themselves to God, resigned to suffering. This 
is how they really arise, getting above themselves and all other 
things. This is how they become true citizens of Jerusalem, enjoying 
peace in the midst of trial, happiness in the midst of adversity. 
What pleases them above everything else is God’s most desirable 
will. This is why the whole world cannot take their peace from them. 
Why, all the demons, all men would rise up against them in vain, 
they could not disturb in the slightest the peace that they are enjoy- 
ing. They are tasting God alone and whatever in creatures is not God 
seems to them insipid. And so in all truth they are enlightened. 
Indeed God is always shining through them, he enlightens them 
effectively with his pure light in every circumstance; they see more 
clearly in the depths of darkness than others see in the brightest 
light. I would say therefore and incessantly repeat that these people 
are the more tender, refined, lovable, why even supernatural and 
divine, as they cease to do any of their actions outside God. Yes 
indeed, if one may so express it, they no longer exist; God alone 
exists within them. They are as amiable as any one can well be; 
the whole universe rests upon their shoulders; they are the most 
solid pillars of Holy Church. To have arrived at this stage is to 
have found an immense happiness and unparalleled joy. 

But again these two categories of people differ from each other 
in that the first while labouring to prepare their interior themselves 
without leaving this care to God, remain attached to their faults 
in such a way as never completely to overcome them, because they 
always want to put into the work something of their own and take 
satisfaction in the efforts and the results of their own will. On 
the contrary, those admirable souls whose resignation is perfect 
and who leave to God the care of preparing their hearts are raised 
up above all vestige of self. When attacks come from their passions 
they immediately take refuge in God, taking with them all their 
miseries and there sharing in a certain way in the divine liberty 
they lose no time in being delivered from their imperfections. ; 
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Now here another question presents itself, Ought these people, 
while God is putting their own souls in order, to do anything them- 
selves exteriorly? In other words, are they necessarily obliged to 
be co-operating with God? The text of our sermon certainly says 
they are to rise up and this seems to point to some activity. 

Yes, certainly that is a work that is always incumbent upon them 
and that they must never omit as long as they are in this mortal 
lite united to a body. What does that mean? They must never 
leave off as if the end of their progress had been achieved. Whatever 
summit of perfection they have attained, there is always another 
and a higher that they must force themselves to climb. Let their 
souls always be fixed on God; let them be ever trying to despoil 
and empty their hearts so as to make them more free; let them 
at all times, with the three Magi, seek the new-born King, cease- 
lessly asking, ‘Ubi est qui natus est? Where is he that is just born?’ 
And all this with a humble and loving awe while remaining 
interiorly attentive to what God requires of them or desires them to 
do. For instance, if God wants us to be passive, let us remain 
passive; if he wants us to act, then let us act; if he wants us to 
enjoy holy contemplation in a state of repose, then let us keep in 
repose. 

The inmost soul of such a one is its own witness that it has been 
prepared, purified by God. This inmost heart God desires to occupy 
entirely and he forbids the entry to all creatures for any reason at 
all. Now, God works in the depths of the soul either through inter- 
mediaries as with those of whom we were speaking just now, or 
without intermediary as with these latter, the most favoured by far. 
What is he doing in the heart, directly or imemdiately. We cannot 
say: it is impossible to gather from this thing or from that. He 
alone can know who has experienced it; but yet he is incapable of 
expressing it to another. When God has truly taken possession of 
this interior centre, all exterior works to which we are attache i 
bit by bit fall away. On the other hand the interior contemplation 
of God goes on from day to day developing more and more. 

Finally when after great efforts and especially with the grace of 
God these persons have attained the summit of perfection (attain- 
able by a human creature) then they should sacrifice themselves 
entirely and believe themselves to be sheer nothingness, according 
to that saying of our Lord’s, ‘When you shali have done all these 
things that are commanded you, say: “‘We are unprofitable ser- 
vants; we have done that which we ought to do”’ ’ (Luke, 17, 10). 
Never can one presume too much on one’s state of perfection, 
never can one be perfect enough, even at the pinnacle of perfection, 
to consider oneself dispensed from trembling and being humble. 
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Always must we say in our hearts: ‘Lord, thy will be done!’ Always 
must we exercise stern watchfulness over ourselves and ask our- 
selves if we are not letting our affections dwell upon creatures, if 
something is not stealing into our hearts that might offend God 
and be an obstacle to the marvellous and sovereign work that he 
wants to accomplish in this interior without any sort of inter- 
mediary. 

May the divine clemency grant that all of us may arise in this 
way, so that God can accomplish within us his illuminating work. 
Amen. 


xX xX xX 


FROM ST AUGUSTINE 


‘Annorum aeternorum memor fui. Qui sunt anni aeterni? Magna 
Cogitatio. Videte si vult ista cogitatio nisi magnum silentium. Ab 
omni forinsecus strepitu, ab omni rerum humanarum tumultu intus 
requiescat, qui cogitare vult annos istos aeternos.’ 

Hnarr. in Ps. LUXXVI, 8. 


ETERNITY 


Within those shrouding syllables there hes 
Measureless meaning, many-veiled mysteries. 
The frail antennae of the human mind, 
With feeble waverings search the void to find 
Some resting place, whereon to build belief 
In Being unimpaired, beyond this brief 
Glint of existence. 
Far from all worldly din, 

That deafens the Spirit listener within, 
Down in deep wells of silence must he sink, 

Who dares to think 

Upon Eternity. 


JOHN SEARLE. 


THAT THEY MAY BE ONE 
BY 
Marion Locka¥uap 

HE tram-car, fuller than any English tram would 

dare to be, went jangling and clanging through the 

streets of Rome, out beyond the walls, on the Grotta- 

ferrata; we dismounted, directed by eager and 

friendly voices, near the convent of the Cistercian 

nuns where we were to be guests. The fact had 

impressed those whom we had told of our intended 
visit. “What! You are going to stay with the Seplote Vive? Do 
they take guests? You’re not thinking of taking the veil, are you? 
How on earth have you managed that?’ 

To the first two questions we answered ‘Yes’; to the third we 
said ‘No’; to the fourth we said that we had an introduction from 
an Anglican source and that we were sailing openly under our own 
Anglican colours. The Trappists of Grottaferrata have long shown 
a special concern for the Prayers for the Unity of the Church, to 
which the Octave between the feasts of St Peter and St Paul, from 
January 18th till January 25th, is dedicated, and the very spirit 
of that Octave seemed to inform the invitation sent us so graciously 
and cordially to end our holiday in Romie with a few days at the 
convent guest-house. 

One of us knew, intimately and heed the life of an Order of 
Anglican Benedictine nuns, and had memories of retreats and quiet 
holidays in their house on Tweedside. We had both received im- 
pressions of the courtesy and friendliness of the religious living in 
Rome: there was the welcome given us when we climbed the 
Spanish Steps to Trinita del Monte to find the picture of the 
Mater Admirabilis that is the treasure of the Soeurs du Sacré 
Coeur; there was the friendly ‘buon’ appetito’ called to us one day 
when we were beginning our picnic lunch on a by-path near the 
Appian Way, and a group of scarlet-sashed nuns passed. But neither 
these brief encounters nor the experience of an active, unenclosed 
community were a complete preparation for living on the very 
threshold of holy enclosure and silence. Would it not all be a 
little austere, almost formidable, withdrawn from the warm world? 

It proved, on the contrary, to be an entrance to a world in which 
we found the very essence and fullness of light and warmth, joy 
and peace. For two wayfarers it was home-coming. One thought 
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Of courtesy, it is much less 
Than courage of heart or holiness, 
Yet in my walks it seems to me 
That the grace of God is in courtesy. 

That Cistercian courtesy was the fragrance from the holiness, 
courage and grace that form and maintain the interior life. The 
Trappist discipline at once demands and fosters them; the silence 
and austerity of the rule need more than a mild godliness. The 
heroic virtues grow in that soil. We had known something already 
of their personification in one daughter of the house: Suor Maria 
Gabriella. Now we were with those to whom she was a living 
memory, we could visit her tomb, think of her, picture her in that 
setting which to her was truly home, the very threshold of Paradise. 

The longing for unity, in both the Roman and Anglican Com- 
munions, has almost intensified itself into a movement or a mission. 
It expresses itself in prayer, especially during the Octave; in mutual 
courtesy, charity, and growth of understanding; and already it has 
had its martyrs, if we give to that word its original sense of 
‘witnesses’. Sister Maria Gabriella (her biographer has chosen to 
give her this little, easy title instead of the ‘Mother’ that the 
professed Trappists bear), gave witness to her passionate desire for 
the Unity that is our Lord’s desire, by offering her life for it: 
already there had been such an oblation made and received in the 
Community: that of Mother Immaculata. 

Suor Maria Gabriella was’ a Sardinian, of healthy country stock. 
Her span of lfe was not wide—from 1914 to 1939; her childhood 
was lived during the first world war, her death occurring on the 
eve of that dark night from which we have yet bareiy emerged. 
She was a dark, vivid child, not very meek, not always docile. 
Years later when she was in the novitiate, with every weakness 
so overcome that the Abbess could not discern a single fault in her, 
she confessed to impatience as her besetting sin. It was one which, 
dominated and transformed, can become ardour. She could be 
wilful too, with a child’s faculty for ignoring what she does not 
choose to hear. Once her mother told her to bring her a basket 
of potatoes; the small Maria ignored the gentle bidding. It was 
repeated, more sternly, and again ignored. Then the mother picked 
up both child and basket in her arms and carried them to the spot 
to which she had desired the one to bring the other! It was victory 
for the mother—for the child knew her fault and, like another child 
who was to become a saint, St Thérése, was easily ruled by love 
of her mother. ; 

As a girl she had a passion for novels and romances, and there 
is another story of her sitting in a corner, lost in her reading, while 
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the church bell rang for Vespers and Benediction and her mother 
said, ‘The Vesper bell, Maria’. ‘Yes, I am coming’, said an 
abstracted voice. A little later, ‘I am going, Maria’, and the mother 
went out. Maria did reach the church—in time for Benediction. 

Love for her mother did a great deal to subdue her wilfulness; 
and above and beyond and embracing that human affection was 
her love for the divine Mother. Shortly before her vocation clearly 
declared itself she had a dream or vision: that she was in church 
and saw our Lord standing at the altar, our Lady beside him. He 
held out his arms in love to Maria; but she ran out of the church 
erying, ‘No, no; I am a sinner’. Then she found our Lady following 
her, smiling at her as if more pleased by that confession than 
by any other words she could have spoken. 

Her vocation was unmistakeable. Her docility was shown from 
the first by her leaving it entirely to her director to choose the 
convent for her novitiate. She came to Grottaferrata on 30th Sep- 
tember 1935, the feast-day of St Thérése. There was to be only 
one brief absence from that beloved home and that was to be part 
of her oblation, the part most hard to bear. 

She was a good novice; her natural faults engulfed by the grace 
of humility. Every religious must die to self; but that holy mortality 
may come more swiftly in the Trappist rule than in any other 
because there is silence, yet no privacy, communal life without 
conversation, without interchange of thought or experience. There 
is that other discipline too, the practice of mutual accusation of 
faults in chapter, which when done in charity can wound, even 
slay, self, but heal the soul. Suor Maria Gabrieila was once blamed 
for always looking so serious and sad; thereafter she showed the 
joyfulness that is one of the marks of sanctity. In chapter, then, 
the silence is broken and there may be some approach to conference; 
Mother Abbess may give her daughters such news as she thinks 
it well for them to know. It was thus that Suor Maria Gabriella 
heard of the urgency of prayer for Unity, of the chain of inter- 
cession being forged during every Octave, of the work being done 
both in Europe and America to bring about the fulfilment of our 
Lord’s desire: ‘That they all may be one’. 

They all heard of it, they all tended the lamp of prayer; but one 
was moved to offer even more than her prayers, to offer her very 
life. She was Mother Immaculata, who was old and frail and who 
had lived long, like Anna in the Temple, in waiting upon God. 
It seemed to her now that what was left to her of earthly. life 
was a very little thing to offer; but, if she were permitted, she 
would make that humble oblation. Meekly she asked permission 
of Mother Abbess; it was granted her. Like the young novice (with 
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whom, perhaps, she had never exchanged a spoken word) Mother 
Tmmaculata was influenced all her life by a vision of our Lady. 
Her family was a poor one and as a child she had, like so many 
little girls in poor homes, to act as nurse to her baby brother. A baby 
can be very heavy in seven-year-old arms, and seven-year-old 
patience is not very great. Sometimes she held the baby awkwardly 
and uncomfortably. Then she thought of the statue of our Lady 
in church, and how tenderly she held her Baby. But he was a very 
special Baby. ‘If she were to be given him to hold—.’ She found 
she was looking at our Lady herself—not at a statue, not in a 
dream. Our Lady moved, took the baby-brother from the tired 
little sister's arms and held him so lovingly, so comfortingly, 
covered his feet. As a mother she knew exactly how babies like 
to be held. Then she gave him back to the little sister bidding her, 
‘Hold him carefully; he is mine’. That vision of the divine mother- 
hood was still fresh in the mind of the old religious. She knew 
that our Lady wanted to have all her children brought together. So 
she made her oblation and it was received. 

Mother Immaculata was suddenly stricken by paralysis. The end 
of her journey was to be hard; her tired body until the very moment 
of death was to be a prison. She lay, helpless and speechless, suffer- 
ing this captivity with infinite patience; able and glad to signify 
assent when she was asked tenderly, “Do you offer all this for 
Unity?’ 

When she died the story of her oblation was told in chapter. 
The life of the convent, enclosed, silent, laden with prayer, con- 
tinued. Mother Immaculata was not forgotten in the hearts or the 
prayers of her sisters; and by one, Suor Gabriella, she was vividly, 
almost dramatically, remembered. Suor Gabriella dreamed of her, 
saw her entering Paradise, young and radiant as a bride. In the 
cloisters one day she was aware of a perfume of rare flowers, richer 
than any that could come from the austere surroundings of Trappist 
life. The perfume came to others too, elsewhere in the house. But 
it would seem as if it specially impregnated the soul of the one 
called to follow Mother Immaculata in the way of oblation. 

Suor Maria Gabriella, young, vigorous and vivid, with so much 
of life to offer, desired also to make the oblation of her life. She 
too, like a good religious, first asked permission; it was given 
hesitantly and with reluctance; it might be more accurate to say 
that it was not withheld. But she was allowed her choice of setting 
foot on the dolorous way of suffering and death. For the frail old 
Mother Immaculata the agony of death had, possibly, lain mora 
in weakness and helplessness than in pain and the awareness of 
pain; for this young creature it must mean a long struggle, for a 
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youthful body does not easily yield to mortality, and the disease 
that came upon her, tuberculosis, can be slow of consummation. 

Besides this obvious suffering there was another trial to be 
endured. Suor Gabriella had been a good and happy novice and 
was still happier in her profession. The convent was her home; 
that must be repeated and remembered. She once wrote to her 
own mother, ‘I live, I eat, I sleep under the same roof with Jesus. 
What more could one desire in this mortal life?’ Simplicity and 
whole-heartedness were at the very roots both of her character and 
of her vocation; she desired to give herself, like a Host, to be 
consumed for the glory of God. 

She foresaw the dolorous way she must travel, but perhaps she 
did not quite foresee what was to be her Gethsemane: a period of 
banishment (for so it was to her) from the convent. She was sent 
to hospital, and though she was cared for and given the needful 
consolations of religion, she found the inevitable publicity, the talk 
and bustle almost unbearable after the ‘elected silence’ of the 
cloister. 

How sweetly she bore this discipline was evident in the impres- 
sion she made on her companions in the ward and her influence 
upon them, most of them working girls. Anyone who has worked 
in a sanatorium knows how gallant such patients can be, but the 
little nun who loved silence must often have marvelled why they 
hked to chatter so much. She had to endure a desolation of spirit 
never experienced in the silence and rigour of the convent. 

Release came at last and she was sent home to Grottaferrata 
again and to her Mother Abbess. ‘My mother can do more than 
the doctors’, she said. There were still months of suffering to be 
borne; the oblation was to be a costly one. But there was the 
solace of knowing that she bore it in union with the Passion of our 
Lord, that she was offering it towards the fulfilment of his desire 
for unity in his Church. To live, even in pain, under the same roof 
as Jesus was the supreme joy. 

Suffering must always be lonely—but for the divine companion- 
ship. The most compassionate, tender and skilful nurse cannot 
actually feel the pain and weakness endured by the patient. And 
death must be approached by every soul alone though prayers and 
loving thoughts flutter around the traveller like birds from Paradise. 
There is a stretch of the road that must be trodden alone with God. 
That part of the way now lay before Suor Maria Gabriella. She 
was reminded one day when her spirit was humiliated by the body's 
agony, that St Thérése also had died of tuberculosis. “But she 
was a Saint’, was the humble reply. 

Her agony ended at Fastertide 1939, on the eve of Europe s 
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agony. The gospel for the second Sunday after Haster is that which 
is at the heart of the prayers for Unity: ‘Ego. sum pastor bonus: 
et cognosco meas, et cognoscunt me meae. . . . Ht alias oves habeo 
quae non sunt ex hoe ovili: et illas oportet me adducere, et vocem 
meam audient, et fiet unum ovile, et unus pastor.’ When the hour of 
his Passion was very near, our Lord prayed, ‘That they may be one’. 
- That was the prayer—that the ancient schism should be healed 
and mutual charity restored—that was offered by Suor Gabriella, 
not only with her lips and in her heart but with her very life; with 
the many years of ardent vitality that, humanly speaking, seemed 
secured to her. She died as the great darkness of war was falling 
upon the nations, when peace and unity appeared almost beyond 
hope, when her own country of Italy and the England for which 
she so fervently interceded were to be divided awhile in enmity. 

What her oblation may, in God’s mercy, help to achieve is known 
only to God’s wisdom; but from thousands outside the flock of 
St Peter, yet seeking the same pastures, rises continually the 
prayer of the Good Shepherd, ‘That they may be one’. 


SC. shige. ay 
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BY 
A DiscaLcED CARMELITE 


N the eve of the feast of St Peter’s Chair at Rome, 
when the octave of prayers for Christian unity 
@ begins, I am reminded of our Lord’s prayer, 
_Brecorded only by St John, perhaps because he was 
W leaning on his Master’s breast at the last Supper, 
where he could hear every word...That strange, 
mystic prayer asked for a stupendous privilege for 
his loved ones. And these loved ones were not only the apostles, 
for our Lord said that he prayed not only for these, but ‘for them 
also who through their word, shall believe in me’. And the prayer 
was this: 

‘That they all may be one, as thou, Father; in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us: that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.’ 

Today, the words ‘mystic’, ‘divine union’, ‘spiritual marriage’ 
and others of the same kind are ‘spoken with a certain hesitancy 
as though there might be some doubt concerning their authenticity. 
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“Yet our Lord actually prayed that his Father and he should be 
so closely united with each of his followers, that they and he and 
his Father should be one, living by one life,.the God-life, animated 
by one spirit, the Holy eink, so that a mystical union, a marriage, 
and a conjugal love should exist between the human soul and the 
triune God. 

Tt is a great mystery how such a union can be effected, but if 
we truly believe in Jesus Christ, we take it from his lips, that his 
desire and prayer are not fantastic imaginings but that they place 
before us something attainable, something very clearly defined, and 
so clearly to be seen by all that the ronldh is to be drawn to the 
feet of Christ by the effects of divine union apparent in his friends. 

Among the early Christians this transforming union of the soul 
with God appeared as a normal state. There was no fear of delusion 
because the change wrought was so great, and it was a spiritual 
change effected from within by some obviously powerful agent. 
‘He who is joined to the Lord is one spirit’ with him, and no one 
would dare to pretend that he had attained to that holy union 
unless he or she were a revelation of the Christian virtues. The 
presence of God in souls was recognised by ‘the fruits of the Spirit’ 
and above everything else by an all-embracing charity. St Paul 
plainly says, ‘If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal’, that is, something empty of God. And he enumerated ail 
thé other good works which would be worthless without the season- 
ing of charity. 

It was said of the early Christians: ‘See how these Christians 
love one another!’ Can we not imagine them? Their happy faces 
alight with the joy of the new message. The blessed Trinity was 
in each of them so that in ministermg to one another they were 
ministering to him whom they loved so well as to be willing to die 
for him. The sacraments given by Jesus Christ were the channete 
of this new life. 

‘That the world may believe that thou hast sent me.’ Hach 
Christian was to be so aflame with God that he or she would be 
a missionary by being rather than by doing. In the home, at the 
court, passing along the streets, the gentle, humble, modest 
demeanour, the ready smile, the quick sympathy, the complete 
freedom. from ‘side’, the joyous, holy aspect of the Christian was 
to speak to the world of the truth of the Incarnation: ‘that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me’. Each Christian, indeed, 
was to be a fresh, incarnate manifestation of the word of God, 
carrying on the work of Jesus and Mary, filling up ‘what was 
wanting to the sufferings of Christ’, pouring out divine love and 
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influence wherever he or she might be found. This was to be their 
most convincing apostolate, the true witness to ‘Emmanuel, God 
with us’. : 

Today, as we pass along the streets, as we survey the crowd, how 
seldom do we see a face that compels us to say, ‘God is in that 
soul’. The light and joy of divine union which our Lord prayed 
might be a living witness to his divine indwelling in souls are the 
possession of very few, and lives are sad and drab and drag on in 
mortal dullness because the romance of the Gospel message is not 
realised in them. All the while Jesus, Mary’s gift to us, with his 
Father and the Holy Spirit are desiring to take possession of each 
soul and to transform it. ‘We will come unto him and we will make 
our abode with him.’ If every Catholic would bear witness to the 
truth in the way thus, so inadequately, described, seeking to radiate 
the reality of the Faith, many of those for whom we pray during 
the octave and at other times would indeed be converted and would 
then gladly join their prayers to ours for the conversion of ‘our 
separated brethren’ the world over. 


x xX xX 
SAINT CATHERINE’S FUND 


FOR POOR MISSIONARIES AND OTHERS 


This Fund has been started to enable those who cannot afford 
books and periodicals (particularly poor missionary priests) to receive 
THe Lire OF THE Spirit and other literature of the same nature. 
The publishers are constantly being asked to help poor missions, 
etc. in this way and feel that many readers may wish to help. 

Please send your donation to: THr Eprror, 

LIFE OF THE SPIRIT, 
BLACKFRIARS, OXFORD. 


AN APPEAL 


Please help me to start a Catholic recreation-cum-reading room 
in the centre of our Mission. The aim is to help Catholics acquire a 
deeper knowledge of our religion, and also to introduce non- 
Catholics to the beauty of Catholicism. About £175 is needed to 
adapt and furnish an existing room. The monthly recurring expendi- 
ture will be about £7. Cash donations will be preferred for procuring 
Urdu books and literature, but gifts of English books and magazines 
will also be welcome.—Rev. A. P. Noronwa, O.P., } 

BisHop’s Hows, 
Mouutan Cant? (PAKISTAN). 


THE WHOLE CHRIST? 
BY 
GERARD MratTH, O.P. 

¢ PERCEIVE’, said the Countess, ‘that philosophy is 

now become very mechanical.’ ‘So mechanical’, said J, 

‘that I fear we shall quickly be ashamed of it: they 

will have the World to be in great what a watch is in 

little; which is very regular and depends only upon the 

just disposing of the several parts of the movement. 

But pray tell me, Madam, had you not formerly a 
more sublime Idea of the Universe?’2 We have now passed ‘the 
mechanical phase of religious teaching and are come to a time 
when it is easy to be ashamed or at least timid about religion. And 
the one leads to the other. So soon as religion is reduced to a code 
of rules and embargoes adherence to any religious sect ceases to 
have any more significance than affiliation to a golf club. When, 
on top of all this, human society is threatened with dissolution 
and men are compelled to try and think out for themselves the 
meaning of their own existence one may hardly dare to urge the 
importance of religion wren it has been made to appear trivial or 
eccentric. It is symptomatic of this that we hear of distinctions 
like ‘religion and life’, and ask such questions as, ‘Who invented 
religion?’ We should no more separate oxygen from breathing or 
ask who invented talking. But because such distinctions are made, 
and such questions asked, Catholics are faced not with the task of 
analysing and dissecting life, but with the far more subtle and 
delicate task of coordinating and putting sense into a human situa- 
tion which is distressingly at odds with itself. This means reducing 
chaos to order, not in such a way that it becomes mechanical and 
therefore less than real, but so that it becomes a living 6rganism, 
which is something different from an organisation. For this reason 
it has been pointed out that the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
‘has today become our special heritage’. Like M. Fontenelle we 
see fit to turn back the pages of history to a former time in which 
we had ‘a more sublime idea of the universe’. 

But at once we shall find ourselves in difficulties unless we rid 
ourselves of certain of our preconceptions. To begin with, the phrase 
Mystical Body itself has dangers of its own. It is St Paul’s invention 
as, we imagine, an image or device used to thrust home an impor- 


1 The Whole Christ: The Historical Development of the Doctrine of the Mystical 
Body in Scripture and Tradition. By Emile Mersch, 8.J. (Dennis Dobson; 30s.). 
2 Plurality of Worlds. Fontenelle. 
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tant truth. Almost invariably we think of the body as a dead one 
and mystical as a synonym for half real. The object of our study 
is however not unreal death but real life and its meaning from the 
beginning of all time. Fr Mersch anticipates any such preconception 
a beginning his study, not with St Paul but with Adam. He 
traces for us, briefly only, the ‘mystery’ of Christ’s life in the 
Church as it showed itself in the Old Testament before the earthly 
coming of Christ. 

We Should find difficulties were we not constantly reminded that 
the same truth has a parallel existence both in time and in eternity 
and that history expresses only the human manner of sharing in 
the eternal life and truth. ‘The ‘‘mystery’’ is before all else a 
prodigy of unity. Therefore it can never be finally expressed in 
a simple didactic formula: it can never be communicated adequately 
by any slick dialectic: and it certainly cannot be marketed as the 
painless remedy for all social ills..God’s truth shows itself outside 
God never more than analogically and finds itself expressed in 
myths and dreams and poetry and. ways of life and a thousand 
hints of a truth which must always be larger than the sum of its 
parts. ‘Christian truth is something more than an abstraction that 
can be expressed in the form of theorems and theses. Before all 
else that truth is Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ teaches it not 
only in his words but simply by being himself.’ The moral for our 
‘practical’ and activist age is clear enough; being must come before 
doing. 

In the same context Fr Mersch points to an easily forgotten 
truth. ‘Jesus reveals his union with the faithful not in words merely 
but also in the very order of the events of his life.’ We do tend 
to talk about the teaching of our Lord and to mean only the things 
that he said. We isolate the Sermon on the Mount, the parables and 
the Last Supper discourses. Such isolation is dangerous. That was 
not the way of the evangelists. St John’s concluding words are, 
‘There are also many other things which Jesus did’. And the 
Fathers never tire of saying that Christ’s every action is a lesson, 
‘etiam factum Verbi, verbum nobis est’. This means that the 
actions of the mystical Christ as well as of the historic Jesus are 
a lesson: in other words the development of this doctrine in the 
Church is itself an image of the doctrine. Fr Mersch brings this 
out very clearly and up to a point we can claim to see the pattern. 
In the early ages of mankind we see the human race ‘groaning 
and travailing’ , as St Paul puts it, dreaming of Christ in nivth: 
symbol and image, half and less ran half articulate. The whole of 
nature points mee St John the Baptist to the Lamb of God. At 
the peak of human history Christ himself, ‘the desire of the eternal 
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hills’, comes and makes true all the desires, dreams and ‘hopes 
of Judah, Greece, Rome, Persia, Egypt. But to talk of a. peak is 
misleading; human fortunes do not decline after Christ departs; 
Calvary is as eternal as it is temporal and it is truer to say that 
human fortunes repeat themselves. Christ is for ever coming and 
the development of the central dogma of the Church appears like 
some power—a refiner’s fire, shall we say?—radiating its strength 
and heat and light outwards from the centre that is also the area 
and the periphery, that is Jesus himself. St Paul and the evan- 
gelists turn their attention to the figure of Christ himself, The 
Greek Fathers with their metaphysical outlook focussed on the 
heart of the matter, the ‘whatness’ or ‘thisness’ of Christianity ; 
what is Christ and what is Christianity? And St Irenaeus answers 
that it is the ‘recapitulation’ or re-enlisting of the human race 
under Christ the second Adam. The Latin Fathers with their more 
practical outlook discussed the moral implications. The Scholastics 
drew effect out of cause and saw the dignity of man and society 
reinvigorated in Christ. The later French theologians concentrated 
on the details of conduct and behaviour which one must follow. 
Clearly there may be more to come; who shall sound the depths 
of divine wisdom? But in the presence of this fact which is the 
central fact of the Church’s life we are in a manner detached from 
time and the details of development. : 

Time past and time future 

What might have been and what has been 

Point to one end, which is always present. 
Here is the unfolding and completion of the Incarnation, what St 
Augustine called the completing of the work of Christ, and the 
taking up of our own lives and work into that of the Whole Christ. 
And this unfolding is still unfinished. What is more important 
is that it is being finished (not to be confused with being ‘finished 
off’) here and now, and the dollar crisis, the Bonn elections, the 
test matches and missing or catching a bus are all parts of the 
pattern. We cannot see the pattern and we cannot always see 
where our own stitches fit for there time and eternity intersect— 

At the still point of the turning world. 
This is the mystery of unity and ‘unity must be within that which 
it unites as the yeast must be within the dough that it leavens’. 

Because we are contemplating the mystery of unity we may not 

dissect it too much; one eye at least must always remain as far as 
possible on the whole truth. When that eye grows dim, mechanical 
and facile solutions are offered. Time and again this tendency is 
seen in the history of the understanding of this truth; over- 
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simplification and analysis and a crude moralising break out into 
heresy—Arianism, Docetism, Donatism, Pelagianism. And each 
time the balance had to be restored by a return to the ‘whole’ 
view which had been seen, perhaps most clearly, by St Irenaeus 
and the Greek Fathers. It is a continual cause for wonder and 
gratitude that the earliest documents were written in Greek, a 
language more fitted to portray life thaa mechanics. Nowadays this 
aspect of the mystery as something living is particularly. valuable. 
Men are all asking for some explanation of life; but, and this is a 
healthy sign, they are not satisfied with the neat logical answer. 
They do not necessarily despise logic or underrate its importance, 
but they have realised that there is no single formula which can 
encompass the whole truth. Perhaps they are unconsciously aware 
of what the Scholastic philosophers called the analogy of being. 
Today it is seen in the belief (often unacknowledged or only 
half acknowledged) that life as we know it, even in its richest 
manifestations, is a reflection of something which is at once deeper 
and more real. Often enough they advance no further than the 
admission that there is a mystery at the heart of reality. Christianity 
claims to explain this mystery and make all the dreams of mankind 
come true. That in brief is the meaning of the Mystical Body; in 
Christ all the dreams of the human race came true and are still 
coming true; all the dreams of dying and being re-born, all the 
dreams that sound so paradoxical when they are put into words. 
The very heart of the matter is to see the mystery as it has 

been spread out for us so far in time; to see the Old Testament and 
even the myths and literature ot the pagan world as dreams of the 
Christ who was their fulfilment; and to see the subsequent history 
of the Church as the perennial coming of Christ and the perennial 
fulfilment of all the dreams. Time and again the mystery reveals 
itself in the literatures of the world; the tragic pattern is the 
pattern of Christ woven and interwoven, for ever descending into 
hell and rising again. 

They all go into the dark, 

The vacant interstellar spaces, the vacant into the vacant 

And we all go with them, into the silent funeral. 

[ said to my soul, be still, and let the dark come upon you 

Which shall be the darkness of God, 
All true poetry is an attempt to catch the vision of the whole, to 
plumb the depths of the mystery of life and to say a thousand 
things simultaneously because they exist simultaneously. This is 
above all a Christian view which sees truth undivided. It sees 
Scripture and Tradition as two utterances of the Eternal Word in 
time, one made and crystallised at a particular point, the other 
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always advancing and developing but neither complete without the 
other. 

Above all this Christian mystery ‘gives us an angle'-—or rathex 
the angle—on lite. With St Irenaeus we see the ‘recapitulation’ 
of the human race in Christ, the second Adam, and its restoration 
and perfection; with St Athanasius we learn of the transformation 
and divinisation of all human ideals and aspirations; with St Hilary 
we comprehend ‘social significance-—men in the fullest possible 
sense members of one another—and all talk of social and corporate 
responsibility takes on a deeper meaning. And beyond all this we 
see that all these truths and many more are only facets of one 
central truth, the catching up of the human into the divine so that 
it is more perfectly itself. And because this is something that can 
only be seen, and never learned like a multiplication table, the 
process is endless and the approach tentative and halting. ‘If any 
man shall say to you, Lo, here is Christ or there, do not believe 
him... as lightning cometh out of the east and appeareth even 
into the west, sc also shail the coming of the Son of man be.’ 
The teaching of this truth must be like Christ’s own teaching, in 
parables and images, in poetic and intuitive forms rather than dis- 
cursive ones. Perhaps that was how it came about that dt 
Jrenaeus’s teaching of the second Adam inspired some of the 
finest poetry of the middle ages and still more why Christian 
thought when it took over pagan forms and idioms invariably 
enriched their poetry. In a similar fashion Christian doctrine today 
may give a deeper and a happier significance to life because it 
teaches that it is the life of Christ himself, 

Nature is never spent: 
There lives the dearest freshness deep down things. 


PLAINCHANT, ICONS AND MOSAICS 


BY 
H. C. GRAEF 
HERE are, broadly speaking, an active and a con- 
templative life. Are there, perhaps, correspondingly 
also a contemplative and an active art? By this is 
meant an art born of, and again conducive to, con- 
templation, and, on the other hand, an art reflecting 
the active temperament of an epoch or an artist. 
Or, expressed differently, an art that is nourished by 
the contemplation of the Divine, of the eternal; an art that 1s, 
therefore, itself objective, timeless, expressing Being in so far as 
it can be expressed by human media; and, again, an art that 
observes the fleeting moment, the actual and temporal, and which, 
therefore, is itself subjective, timebound, expressing Becoming. Take 
the Gregorian plain chant and Bach’s Mass in B Minor, take 
the ‘Madonna of St Luke’ in Santa Maria. Maggiore and, say, the 
Sistine Madonna, take any mosaic executed between the 5th anl 
the 12th centuries and any fresco painting of the Renaissance, and 
you have the two kinds of art that might be distinguished .as 
‘contemplative’ and active’. 

Plainchant, icons and mosaics are, the expression of contemplative 
man; they ‘go together’ as it were; they have the same austerity, 
the same spiritual intensity that is born of a severe discipline of 
the emotions. For as a true spiritual lfe is possible only after the 
emotions have been mortified (St John of the Cross. never wearies. 
of teaching this truth), so spiritual art, that is, art fully expressive 
of man’s worship of God, must be mortified in its emotional 
elements, mortified, above all, in the expression of the individuality 
of the artist. That is why, so often, Renaissance and _ post- 
Renaissance paintings and sculptures are admirable in a museum 
but somehow out of place in a church.! This is why non-liturgical 
church-music may be lovely music indeed, yet may fail to be the 
perfect accompaniment of the Mass and the Divine Office which is 
the Gregorian plain chant. If art 1s to be the perfect interpretation 
of the contemplation of the Bride, it must be in some way imper- 
sonal, for how can it follow the Bride on her way to her Spouse 
if the artist’s own personality intrudes itself, as is natural that it 
should do in secular art? Plainchant, if it may be so expressed, 


1 Of course these are generalisations; we would not, for example, suggest for a 
moment that the very personal art of an El Greco or Gruenewald was not deeply 
contemplative or unsuitable for a church; yet one need only mention these names 
to make it clear that they belong to a spiritual world fundamentally different 
from the impersonal, or rather supra-personal, triad we are considering. 
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is the lovesong of the Bride making love to the Bridegroom, playing 
enraptured on one’ syllable, for it is in no hurry, seeing the Spouse’ 
is eternal—pondering here an Introit, prolonging there an Alleluia. 
as if to leap out of time right into his Timelessness—sometimes 
tender, sometimes forceful, yal or sorrowful, but never for the 
split of a second sentimental. This complete absence of ‘sentiment’, 
the term understood without any derogatory meaning, is perhaps: 
the most striking feature of these three forms of man’s worship’ 
of God by art, which seem to us to complement each other perfectly. 
It must be so, for the art that would interpret the liturgy expresses 
not the feeling of an individual but the mood of the Church, of the 
Bride who follows the Lamb wherever he goes, who, to change the 
Scriptural metaphors, is built on the rock that is Christ. What is 
built upon a rock, on this rock, cannot waver, cannot run hither 
and thither after sentiments and fashions; it can never leave its 
foundation. Therefore the chant of the Church has about it that’ 
air of eternity that, precisely because it is not ‘personal’ and indi-: 
vidualistic, makes it the perfect expression of every individual 
mood, of all the joys and sorrows not only of the Mystical Body as 
a whole, but also of every single one of its members. That is its 
mystery, its unique charm; this is why contemplatives of all times 
have never wearied of singing or listening to it, for it hberates 
from the fetters of all-too-individualistic snigtenios into the freedom 
of redeemed life. 

This same freedom from emotional individualism makes the Sheva 
of those icons, some of which, like the ‘Madonna of St Luke’ or 
‘Our Lady of Perpetual Succour’, have become famous throughout 
Christendom. We must not, however, think of them as reproduced 
on the ordinary prayer book cards, with sugary smiles and pink: 
cheeks. The true icons of the Theotokos of the brown skin, the: 
almond-shaped eyes and firm lips are far removed from the popular 
modern ideal of feminine beauty. Their head slightly bent to the 
head of the divine child, their grave yet tender eyes have gathered 
all the joys and sorrows of virginal motherhood into one fathomless 
glance that seems to come from eternity. Whereas the Renaissance 
virgins are generally very lovely, but equally very earthly women, 
the old icons of the Madonna reflect some of the mystery of the 
Virgin Mother; and it is significant that St Bernadette should have 
singled out the Madonna of St Luke as the image most closely 
resembling her visions. 

The icons, it is true, do not yield themselves at a glance; there 
is seldom a falling in love with them at first sight. As the Church 
sings of her Queen: Omnis gloria ejus filiae Regis ab intus, so the 
beauty of these icons is something hidden. Only if the heart looks 
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upon them lovingly, only if the soul prays humbly before them, 
will the inner glory begin to radiate, only then will the picture 
reveal its hidden life and draw man into the orbit of the Star of 
the Sea. 

Once this kind of art has exercised its attraction on a soul all 
else begins to seem insipid. Perhaps this is even more evident in 
the case of the old mosaics of Rome or Ravenna. These mosaics 
have the additional charm that here the art of the creature is aided 
by the art of the Creator; for only when the sunlight plays on the 
tesserae do they reveal their full glory. And it is glory indeed, for 
they are perhaps the most perfect expression, in colour and in 
form, of the Divine that is possible to human beings. Their colours 
are of an unsurpassed brightness and richness that seem hardly to 
belong to this earth. Dark blue and shining gold, emerald green 
and a deep, warm brown vie with each other in expressing the reali- 
ties of another world. For the mosaics reflect another world, indeed 
seem themselves to be of another world. Nothing could be further 
removed from both the realism of the nineteenth and _ the 
‘surrealism’ of the twentieth centuries than this art of the type 
and the symbol. In its symbolic language God the Father is not 
represented as a venerable Old Man, as is the Father of Michel- 
angelo’s ‘Creation of Adam’, which for all its grandeur must neces- 
sarily be unduly anthropomorphic, but by the symbol of the omni- 
potent, creative hand. Christ, the Redeemer, is the Lamb of the 
Apocalypse, before whose throne the twenty-four Elders cast their 
crowns, and from the foot of the Cross flow streams of living water 
which the deer have come to drink. 

And as these truths are represented by symbols, so human 
persons are crystallised into types. Christ is the king, the awe- 
inspiring ruler of the universe; our Lady the queen, enthroned with 
her child or crowned by her son; saints are hieratic figures, standing 
in postures of infinite calm or moving with dignified bearing and 
gesture, expressive of adoration, joy or humble devotion. And then 
there are the angels. Not the sensual, all-too-human cherubs of the 
Renaissance, but transcendent beings whose gaze seems ever to 
contemplate the face of the Father. Standing before these angels of 
the deep blue haloes or the dark wings, for example in St Zeno’s 
Chapel in San Prassede in Rome, in Santa Maria Maggiore or in 
Santa Maria in Domnica, one thinks quite naturally of the celestial 
hierarchies of Pseudo-Dionysius and of the treatise De Angelis 
of St Thomas—so truly do they express the spiritual order. 

Yet these mosaics are not all symbols and hieratic beings. Our 
Lord asks us to regard the lilies of the field; and one of the most 
charming traits of the mosaics is their flowers and garlands of leaves 
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and fruit. In Santa Maria in Domnica, especially, the red and white 
anemones and lilies that spring up under the feet of angels and 
saints in glorious profusion give the whole an exquisite loveliness, 
setting off all the more perfectly the austere dignity of Christ and 
his mother. 

These mosaics that reflect another world make the soul pray. 
One has come to see, and one stays to pray. For they are contem- 
plation become art, and they lead again to contemplation. And this, 
perhaps, is the reason why the Christian mosaics flourished between 
the fifth and thirteenth centuries and after this no more. For plain- 
chant, icons and mosaics presuppose a religious civilisation. By 
this is meant a civilisation whose main concern is man’s relation 
to God. That in 431 the rabble of Ephesus and Alexandria could 
go mad with excitement because our Lady had been declared by 
the Council to be Theotokos; that in the eighth and ninth centuries 
the Byzantine Empire was shaken in its foundations by the Icono- 
clastic controversy, that in the twelfth the liberation of the Holy 
Land could rouse the conscience of all Hurope—whatever political 
motives may have been mixed up with these events (as they cer- 
tainly were), they show quite clearly that it was religious issues 
which roused most profoundly the peoples of the civilised world, 
not, as it is today, political and economic ones. 

These forms of art, then, are the products of a religious civilisa- 
tion; like flowers that can grow only in a certain soil they spring 
up only in congenial surroundings; for they are not the creation 
of an individual mind, as, for example, the art of a Greco or 
Gruenewald, but the blossoming forth of a religious culture. This 
is the reason why they cannot be revived. There are, indeed, modern 
mosaics, like those in Westminster Cathedral. But to anyone who 
has seen the ancient and medieval mosaics in Italy these products 
of a later age will appear like empty shells, devoid of life. They 
just aren’t ‘mosaics’. 

Alas, there is no way ‘back to icons and mosaics’, There is never 
a ‘back to’—such things are the fruits of long, organic development 
and cannot be artificially revived. Yet they can come to life again— 
though probably in a different form, but in the same spirit—when 
divine providence causes similar conditions to develop. Perhaps we 
are nearer to such a restoration than it may seem to the superficial 
observer. The flowering of these ‘contemplative arts’ followed the 
age of the martyrs. And we are indeed back in the age of the mar- 
tyrs, of martyrdoms perhaps more cruel than any of the persecu- 
tions of antiquity. For whereas the martyrs under Nero, Domitian 
and Diocletian were at least allowed to die confessing Christ, many 
of our own martyrs are deprived even of that supreme consolation; 
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driven out of their minds by diabolic devices of modern science 
they have to die like the Holy Innocents of whom the Church says: 
“Non loquendo sed moriendo confessi sunt’. 

Yet this very fact may give us new hope. The blood of the 
martyrs has ever been the seed of the Church, and it was after the 
age of the martyrs had passed that Europe became Christian and 
the degenerate art of paganism was transformed into the beauties 
of plainchant, icons and mosaics. Thus, instead of ruefully looking 
back into a past that could produce these wonders should we not 
rather be filled with hope for a better future, a Christian future 
obtained for us by the blood of the martyrs? This future will surely 
produce its own characteristic art—perhaps even from the ruins 
of the degenerate art of neo-paganism. But in the meantime we 
may well feed on the wholesome art of the past and assimilate it— 
not by ‘back-to’ movemeuts but by living lives of prayer and virtue, 
imitating our martyrs as far as in us lies in our own small way. 
Then, perhaps, future generations may once more produce an art 
worthy of our faith, an art that will equal, in its own characteristic 
manner, those gloricus expressions of the faith of a past age: plain 
‘chant, icons and mosaics. 


X aC xX 


CONTEMPLATION AND CONTEMPLATIVES 
BY 
JOHN CorRSsON 


OME confusion seems to exist on the subject of contem- 
, ' plation and the contemplative lite—if we may judge from 
the correspondence in THE LirEe oF THE Spirit. The point 
is one of great importance and the confusion extends to a 
great number of people to judge by the quotation made in 
the December issue from Cross and Crown. It may there- 
fore be of some use to offer one or two distinctions which 

may at least form a basis for further discussion and elucidation. 
From the first we should distinguish clearly between the act of 
contemplation, the contemplative life, and a contemplative state 
-or Order. These are three different things which are always being 
used as almost synonymous. Contemplation as an act of an indi- 
vidual human soul has been described as a simplex intuitus veritatis 
or we might almost.say a simplex intuitus deitatis. It lies in the 
realms of unseeing faith, the most perfect form of which can 
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never reach to vision. Yet it is-a direct and simple intuition of God, 
not by an argued process of reasoning, nor by an analysis of the 
idea of God, but by a contact with God which derives from a close 
union of love which influences the mind and the heart together. 
A knowledge which reaches the mind directly from the touch of 
love may be called an intuition because it is concerned with the 
concrete object in itself and not merely with the abstracted nature 
of the object. When a man knows God in this way, when he con- 
templates God, he does so because he loves God and loving God has 
removed the obstacles to perfect love, the venial sins of self-reliance 
and pride, and has thus made it possible for the Holy Ghost to 
work in the soul through the Gifts of Wisdom, Understanding and 
the other five which together make it possible for a man to con- 
template. In other words the act of contemplation is essentially 
bound up with the action of the Gifts of the Holy Spirit, as becomes 
evident by merely refiecting on Wisdom or Understanding which 
introduce man’s mind to a divine mode of knowing. Without enter- 
ing into the disputed question of acquired and infused contem- 
plation, it is clear that in general man can only dispose himself 
for contemplation by overcoming venial sins and by quietening his 
spirit by means of speciai methods and with the help of the active 
virtues; but God infuses the true and essential contemplation— 
it is. his gift which he gives when he likes, as the Spirit breathes 
where he listeth. ‘his contemplation les beyond discursive prayer 
and meditation, beyond acts, beyond anything that is acquired. It 
comes sometimes briefly, sometimes at length; it lies sometimes 
beneath great aridity and torment—the quiet presence of God in 
the perfection of charity. It comes even amid distractions and 
activities, but it comes not at will nor when a contemplative might 
wish for it. 

Contemplative life, on the other hand, is something continuous, 
a movement towards an end, as we would speak of any life. A man 
is said to live a life of sin not when he falls occasionally into evil 
but when it is a characteristic of his mode of behaviour, when he 
does evil things by habit. and more or less continuously. In this 
sense the contemplative life is distinguished from the active life by 
the predominance and continuity of the contemplative virtues, that 
is the theological virtues. of faith, hope and charity, while the moral 
virtues such as justice, temperance, mercy, patience, religion take 
the leading part in the active life. A man who rests the foundations 
of his daily existence on the great truth of the faith, accepting 
everything directly from Providence, content to remain In the dark- 
ness of mystery and not always demanding reasons for what, he 
- has to do; the man who rests in the all-embracing peace of the 
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divine hope which God gives him from the depths of his mercy 
and from the breadth of his omnipotence, not disquieted by the 
evil trend of world events, not disturbed by the financial difficulties 
in which he may find himself, not relying heavily on his own 
human powers of endurance or on the powers and constancy of 
his friends, but finding himself always supported in the hands of 
God; above all the man whose supernatural love is the main feature 
of every virtuous action he performs, loving with the love of God 
when he is just or merciful, loving with God’s love when he pays 
his bills or forgives his debtors, loving God when he is in pain or 
misunderstood and attacked by his neighbours, living in the union 
of charity when he sets himself to sleep and when he rises in the 
morning, consumed with the fire of love when he approaches the 
holy Table and receives his Lord—such a man must be living the 
contemplative life. Charity is the characteristic of his existence even 
when he is immersed in activities. Evidently he is not always 
receiving the gift of infused contemplation. When he is going about 
his business, be it in a monastery or in a broker's office, he has 
to keep his mind on his work. He performs his daily tasks in the 
presence of God, aware at the back of his mind that he is still 
the tabernacle of the blessed Trinity, but his active mind must be 
preoccupied with the land he is digging or the figures he is adding 
or his work will not be done. His contemplative life does not cease 
when he is thus engaged, any more than that of the apostle when 
he is preaching the Word of God to the infidel or the back-sliding 
Christian. His contemplative habit of mind remains, because his 
life is characterised by faith, hope and charity. In this way he lives 
a life which is in tune with the act of contemplation. There are 
no great barriers in his manner of behaviour which will make it 
impossible for God to give him this special gift. The Holy Spirit 
can breathe on him at any time because he is not self-reliant, proud, 
or given over to the natural joys of being busied about many things. 
Love rather than asceticism is the key to his life. 

Finally there is a state of life which depends on rules and organ- 
isation, the scaffolding surrounding the life of an individual rather 
as the young saplings in a park are surrounded by netting or a 
circular fence. The sapling is alive but its life is not strong enough 
to stand up to the buffeting of the wind or the gnawing of the rat, 
rabbit or squirrel; so it needs to be held up and protected. In this 
way the contemplative religious Orders provide by their rules a 
way of life rather than the life itself; they supply the organisation, 
rather than impart a share in the organism of souls in heavenly 
converse. This is called in general the ‘State of Perfection’ which 
may be subdivided into the contemplative state and the active 
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state of perfection in that certain rules are principaily organised 
for the performance of the active moral virtues, such as nursing 
the sick or visiting the poor, while other statutes and constitutions 
aim at handing the soul over in contemplation to the working 
of God’s grace. In this way the contemplative Orders provide 
a way in which the members may eventually enter in reality into 
the life of contemplation; they supply the organisation which makes 
it possible for the members most easily and most directly to reach 
a continuity in the reign of charity, hope and faith in their lives. 
Perfection in this sense is synonymous with charity, but it is not 
difficult to understand that there are many within the framework 
of the ‘state’ who are in fact deficient in charity and therefore not 
actually living the contemplative life, whereas there may be many 
outside the framework of the ‘state’, living in lay surroundings 
and with only their own personal rule of life to support them 
exteriorily, who have yet advanced far in the way of perfection and 
are living the contemplative life. St Thomas makes this point when 
writing of the state of perfection. Nonetheless in that state, which 
we call a contemplative Order, everything down to the smallest 
detail is so arranged as to make the ascent to God as direct and 
unhindered as possible. There is a great deal to do within the Order; 
the active social virtues have to be exercised so that the novice 
finds that he has no time to himself and has to be performing a 
great number of exercises, albeit religious exercises, all the day 
long. But the social life which he leads is restricted so that the 
danger of its being dissipated among too many friends or employed 
in too extended a series of social good works is eliminated and his 
active, ascetic life is shot through with silence and the performance 
of liturgical prayer so that it will the more quickly bear fruit in 
contemplation and the supreme reign of charity. His obedience is 
austere and poverty and chastity restrain his natural tendency to 
immersion in worldly affairs. This does not mean that it is easy 
for him to attain to the contemplative life, for that is never easy 
to reach but always demands great generosity and a certain salt 
of heroism; but it means that he reaches it by a direct though hard 
route. 

If this threefold distinction is valid—and its elements may be 
found in St Thomas even though he does not set it out exactly 
in this form—it is clear that a man may be called a contemplative 
in three ways. He may be a contemplative because God frequently 
bestows on him the gift of contemplation, when he has this special 
simplex intuitus deitatis. Or he may be a contemplative because his 
life is generally more or less permanently characterised by faith, 
hope and charity. Or finally he is a contemplative because he has 
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adopted a state of life which is organised for contemplation. because 
he has entered a contemplative religious Order. As we come down 
the scale in this way we notice that the first is not according to 
his choice at all, but comes as the Holy Spirit ‘listeth’, the second 
depends considerably on the cooperation of the human will as a 
man can exercise his will in love and constantly practise the 
virtues of faith and hope. He can keep from serious sins and deal 
always severely with any deliberate, venial sin and thus live the 
contemplative life partly by choice though of course virtues are 
infused. Finally the life he leads in a religious order may be almost 
entirely his own choice. Indeed it is possible for a man without 
a contemplative vocation to be living in a contemplative order 
through his own choice—even against the manifested will of God. 
In this way there may be lay contemplatives in the world 
according to the first and second types but not according to the 
third, and perhaps this fact will help to disentangle some of the 
confusions which have arisen on the subject. 


xX xe x 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir,—Your correspondent in your November issue seems to overlook 
that there are people who are irresistibly drawn to contemplation, 
yet have no vocation to live an enclosed religious life, and it is 
for such people that lay institutes are designed. 

The Christian contemplative, religious or lay, offers his life in 
total self-giving to the purposes of God, and if we look at the life 
of our Lord, it seems likely that lives wholly orientated to God in 
the world will be extremely exacting, but if they are to be fruitful 
must be trained and disciplined. 

A time of complete withdrawal from the world, if it is practicable, 
must be of the greatest value. It will be the dispositions learned 
during that time of withdrawal that will later stand in good stead in 
the world. During this time the standard will be set, the ability 
to work out the same ideal in a different context developed. Of 
course the change from one way of life to another will be difficult, 
but that does not seem to be a good reason for foregoing so valuable 
an opportunity of training. Neither does the desire for peace and 
retirement necessarily make it right that the desire should be 
satisfied. 

It seems to me that it would be of inestimable value for any 
isolated person trying to practise a life of prayer in the world to be 
‘attached’ in some measure (perhaps as a tertiary in a lay institute), 
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or at least to know that there is somewhere where he or she may 
go when the opportunity offers to join in praise and thanksgiving 
have the chance of rest and quiet and the benefit of expert ‘advice 
in this particular aspect of the spiritual life-—Yours etc., 

KLIZABETH PAUL. 


Sir,—Your correspondent Miss G. M. Stanford raises in Toe Lire 
or THE Spirit for November two points regarding the Carmelite Lay 
Institute at Venasque. May I be permitted to reply according to 
my information. Firstly, it is certainly not suggested that the 
Institute should teach contemplation, though a certain degree of 
‘acquired’ contemplation can be learnt. But the contemplation 
envisaged is a special grace from God, which the soul accepts 
rather than chooses. It would seem that the Institute exists for 
those in whom contemplation is already confirmed but who do not 
feel any call to a strictly cloistered life. It is their wish to be 
taught how to use the fruits of their contemplation for the benefit 
of their fellows. The prolonged stay in a religious house is bound 
to deepen their union with God, and they will go forth to their 
apostolate enlightened and stabilised. This is in no sense a regi- 
mentation of their spiritual state. Secondly, it is asked: ‘Is it 
wise to transfer into the atmosphere of the world a contemplation 
developed within the cloister?’ This does seem to be the traditional 
progress. The first great contemplative, our Lady, lived during 
her early years in the seclusion of the Temple. Then she and her 
Son passed thirty years in the obscurity of Nazareth. After that 
there followed three years of arduous public hfe, ending in the 
Passion and Death of her Son. Did our Lady then retire into a 
corner once more? No, she lived in the midst of the apostles, and 
shared the privileges of Pentecost with them as well as the dangers 
and difficulties attendant on the establishment of the infant 
_ Church. St Ignatius, St Francis, St Catherine of Siena and St 
Teresa, all contemplatives of the highest order, left their seclusion 
to scatter abroad the fruits of their secret contemplation. I cannot 
agree that the longing to pass a certain space of time in retirement, 
during which, freed from worldly duties, the soul can refresh herself 
with God, necessarily ‘indicates an incipient vocation to the clois- 
tered religious life’. The Holy Father is calling for consecrated 
souls, the more contemplative the better, to share in the apostolate 
of the Church, and the Institute at Venasque is a humble attempt 


to respond in some little way to this sacred call.—Yours etc., 
K. L. Brocx. 


Sir,—As a recent visitor to the Carmelite Lay Institute of Notre 
Dame de Vie at Venasque, I read with much interest the letter 
referring to it which appeared in your November issue. My visit 
was made in particularly happy circumstances in that I had for 
companion the Discalced Carmelite Father who has directed the 
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undertaking from the beginning. I may be permitted therefore to 
offer a few observations in reply to your correspondent’s queries. 

i. It is certainly true that contemplation is a free gift from God 
which, to quote St Teresa, he gives when, how and to whom he 
wills. But it is also true that ordinarily he bestows it only on those 
who have prepared themselves for it. Indeed St Teresa would seem 
to say that normally he does in fact grant it to those who are thus 
prepared. Now the classical preparation includes solitude, prolonged 
prayer, recollection, the practice under an experienced guide of 
virtue and asceticism, the assimilating of a sound spiritual doctrine. 
Moreover, the standard definition of contemplation is that of con- 
templation in its highest forms. But contemplation admits of 
several degrees through which the soul must as a rule pass to 
reach the summit. Notre Dame de Vie has been guided by these 
principles. Only those are admitted who long for interior union with 
God and who are resolved to persevere in the straight path of 
mortification and detachment that leads to it. Then only those are 
retained who, during the two-year period of training, give proof of 
an authentic contemplative spirit. 

ii. In regard to the second query, I should like to point out 
that the aim of the Institute is to form contemplatives who will 
not merely live in the world but who, while living in the world, 
will be active apostles as well. The ideal is such a union of con- 
templation and action will form a perfect balance, contemplation 
vivifying action—‘Was not our heart burning within us whilst he 
spoke?’—and action in turn fulfilling and enriching contemplation. 
The problem, it is true, admits of no easy solution. Hence the 
fifteen years of patient and prayerful groping of Notre Dame de Vie 
before formulating its solution. The formula is this. First, there 
are two years of regular training in solitude. Then comes the intro- 
duction under careful supervision to the active apostolate in the 
world, the primacy of contemplation being assured by two hours’ 
mental prayer each day and a return to solitude every year for 
45 days. Results have proved the excellence of this solution. It 
already has upon it the seal of the Holy See’s approval and has 
been affiliated to the Order of Discalced Carmelites. No doubt other 
formulae will be found. The superiors at Venasque, I gathered, 
hope to organise something for Catholic homes according to the 
same principles but of course in a necessarily different form. In 
conclusion I would refer your readers to a recent work by the 
Carmelite priest I have mentioned entitled Je veux voir Dieu 
(Editions du Carmel) in which he develops, in the form of a com- 
mentary on St Teresa’s Interior Castle, the great principles of the 
interior life which inspired the Institute.—Yours etc., 


0.D.C. 
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THE Briste in Basic Enauisu. Cambridge University Press; 12s6d. 
(library edition), 8s.6d. (school edition). 


‘The form in which the Bible is given here is not simply another 
example of the Bible story put into present-day English. The 
language used is Basic English. 

Basic English, produced by Mr C. K. Ogden of the Orthologicai 
Institute, is a simple form of the English language which, with its 
850 words, is able to give the sense of anything which may be said 
in English. 

Working with the Orthological Institute, a committee under the 
direction of Professor 8. H. Hooke, Professor Emeritus of Old 
Testament Studies in the University of London, has been respon- 
sible for an English form of the Bible made from the Hebrew and 
the Greek.’ 

The above statement, itself written in Basic English, is taken 
from the ‘Note’ at the beginning of this Bible. For the purpose of 
this work the vocabulary of 850 words has been increased by 50 
special Bible words and 100 words listed as giving most help in 
the reading of English verse, thus giving a total of 1,000 words. 
As is well known, Basic English is as often as not indistinguishable 
from ordinary everyday English, and indeed its very simplicity 
gives it a special power. Another note at the beginning of this book 
runs: ‘When words are used which are not in the Basic list, they 
are printed in sloping print the first time they are used in any 
division of any book’. Such words are in practice equivalent to 
proper names, and are rare enough. The whole book of Amos only 
uses cedar, oak, fig, olive, Pleiades, bear. Micah uses jackals, 
ostriches, fig. And go forth, from which it is evident that the only 
extension of vocabulary that is necessary is in the direction of 
technical names for trees, animals and things lke the obscure 
~ musical instruments in Daniel 8; and no one will grudge the Basic 
expert his inclusion of such words. 

So much for the sheer technicalities of the medium, and we shall 
return to the suitability of the medium presently. But it must be 
emphasised that this new Bible is much more than a mere trans- 
lation into a particular medium. It is at the same time an enter- 
prising venture in rather a new direction, and there is much more 
in it than at first meets the eye. 

For almost the first time we have an English text that makes 
frequent use, without a single blushing footnote or self-justificatory 
comment, or even of asterisks, etc. in the text, of the principal 
textual emendations, declarations of glosses or omissions of words 
or letters, which have come to be generally accepted among scholars 
during the past sixty or seventy years. It may indeed be said that 
by now textual criticism has reached a stage when the more arbi- 
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trary or outlandish alterations to the text, proposed by many of the 
critics at the end of the nineteenth century, have been generally 
abandoned, while the wiser suggestions made at that period and 
continuously to the present day have for the most part stood the 
test of time and are generally accepted, at any rate as hypotheses, 
there being quite often several alternative hypotheses for the restor- 
ation of a given text. The passage of years has produced a kind of 
consensus among exegetes in these matters, although of course 
there must still be considerable latitude to allow of differences of 
opinion about certain particularly difficult texts. Such a consensus 
of suggestions is reflected in, for instance, the critical notes in 
Kittel’s Hebrew Bible and in the reliable modern commentaries. 
Yet there are few translations which reflect that same consensus: 
the Revised Version, for instance, sets out to translate at all costs 
the Hebrew text as it stands; the Catholic Versions except for the 
Westminster and the new American edition are concerned with a 
Vulgate text; the two aforesaid versions indeed take into account 
the accepted restorations of the text, but until now so little of the 
Old Testament has appeared. Both the Westminster and the new 
American text give indications and explanations when the text 
has been restored for purposes of translation. (All the above remarks 
are made with the Hebrew Old Testament in mind.) 


This new edition in Basic English, however, follows quite plainly 
the general consensus of scholars on the restoration of the text. 
Being in Basic, it is written for the ordinary reader who is not 
concerned with how a reading is arrived at but who simply wants 
to know the probable meaning of an enigmatic passage. There are 
therefore no notes or explanations and the restored text is simply 
and plainly translated. One may, of course, take leave to differ 
on the interpretation or restoration of a given difficult passage, but 
it may confidently be said (as far as the present writer has had the 
opportunity of studying the Hebrew with this new text by his side), 
that any restorations of the text that are followed are in accordance 
with the general consensus and represent a moderate and reasonable 
opinion. In this way the Basic Old Testament has become an 
‘author’ whose opinion about a given passage may profitably be 
consulted, and therefore it has also become a document of special 
value also to the scholar. The present writer has, for instance, taken 
pleasure in quoting this authority in the course of some recent work 
on the minor prophets. Quite apart therefore from the interest of 
its special diction, this edition is something of a departure. It 
should be noticed that certain siglas are in fact used in the text. 
Dots are used “where it is no longer possible to be certain of the 
true sense of the Hebrew words, and for this reason no attempt has 
been made to put them into Basic’: a prudent enough device. 
Square brackets are used when a passage is judged to be a gloss 
but is nevertheless included in the translation. 


It would not be amiss, finally, to give a few examples. 
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Of plain narrative (I Samuel 18, 1-5): 

Now after David’s talk with Saul was ended, the soul of Jonathan 

was joined with the soul of David, and David became as dear 

to him as his very life. And that day Saul took David and would 
not let him go back to his father’s house. Then Jonathan and 

David made an agreement together, because of Jonathan’s love 

for David. And Jonathan took off the robe he had on and gave 

it to David, with all his military dress, even to his sword and 
his bow and the band round his body. And David went wherever 

Saul sent him, and did wisely: and Saul put him at the head 

of his men of war, and this was pleasing to all the people as well 

as to Saul’s servants. 
Of strong stuff from a prophet (Nahum 8, 1-4): 
A curse is on the town of blood; it is full of deceit and violent 
acts; and there is no end to the taking of life. The noise of the 
whip, and the noise of thundering wheels; horses rushing and 
war-carriages Jumping, horsemen driving forward, and the shining 
sword and the bright spear: and a great number of wounded, and 
masses of dead bodies: they are falling over the bodies of the 
dead: because of all the false ways of the loose woman, expert 
in attraction and wise in the secret arts, who takes nations in 
the net of her false ways, and families through her secret arts. 
Of poetry (Psalm 130 De profundis): 

Out of the deep I have sent up my ery to you, O Lord. 

Lord, let my voice come before you: let your ears be awake to 

the voice of my prayer. 

O.Lord, if you took note of every sin, who would go free? 

But there is forgiveness with you, so that you may be feared. 

I am waiting for the Lord, my soul is waiting for him, and my 

hope is in his word. 

My soul is watching for the Lord more than those who are watch- 

ing for the morning; yes, more than the watchers for the morning. 

O Israel, have hope in the Lord; for with the Lord is merey and 

full salvation. 

And he will make Israel free from all his sins. 

In this last example, as indeed also in the prose passages, each 
verse of the text begins a new line, that is to say, in this Bible 
a poetical passage does not receive special printing as of poetry, nor 
is prose printed continuously (as we did in the first two examples). 
The writer also took a liberty in the third verse of the De profundis 
by writing ‘O Lord’. The Hebrew has the abbreviated form of the 
Holy Name here, and this is slavishly followed in the Basic with 
‘O Jah’, which so seriously disfigures the English text that the 
writer altered it so as not to spoil the fine effect of the rest of the 
psalm. Sis F 

In these examples it will be admitted that the rendering in Basic 
has an attractive straightforwardness in the prose passage, a power 
in the prophecy and a grace in the lyric poetry. The Basic prose is 
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indeed somewhat akin to the Hebrew, but in the prophecy we have 
an interesting performance because of course Nahum is not in the 
least Basic Hebrew. A comparison of these passages with the 
Hebrew or with a usual literal translation will repay study. 
This edition is a complete Bible (without Apocrypha), but the 
New Testament had been issued separately in 1941. 
SEBASTIAN BuLLoueH, O.P. 


VADEMECUM 'THEOLOGIAE Moratis. Dom M. Prummer, O.P. (Barce- 
lona 1947; issued by B. Herder, London, W.C.; 10s.6d.) 

Since its first appearance 28 years ago Fr Prummer’s Vademecum 
has gone into six editions. Its modest aim-is to serve as a clear 
and yet concise help to memory. Its format and remarkably full 
index ensure the one and its pocket-size is a sufficient guarantee 
of the other. This sixth edition must only serve to establish further 
its popularity as a valuable iittle reference book. The same edition 
has also been printed and published by Herder’s in Freiburg 
(im-Breisgau). 

IniTiaTIon A St JEAN DE LA Croix. By Francois de Sainte Marie. 
PRESENCE A Dieu ET A Soi-MEME. By Francois de Sainte Marie. 

(Series La Vigne du Carmel. Seuil; Paris.) 

These two books are both new editions of extremely useful works. 
In particular we would recommend anyone who is anxious to become 
acquainted with St John of the Cross to read Initiation before 
attempting the Saint’s own works. In English we have a translation 
of the competent introduction to the Mystical Doctor by Fr 
Gabriel; but this book wiil be found more suitable to the true 
beginner because it describes the system of poem and commentary 
as well as the relation of the doctrine to the Gospels and the general 
development of the life of the soul described by St John of the 
Cross. The other book is a helpful outline of the idea of ‘presence’ 
in regard to God and to self and the way these two must meet. 


L’ EXPERIENCE DE LA PRESENCE DE Dieu. By Frére Laurent de la 
Résurrection. Edited by Francois de Sainte Marie. (Series La 
Vigne du Carmel. Seuil; Paris.) 

Brother Lawrence was a seventeenth century French Carmelite 
who reached a high degree of holiness and proficiency in the ways 
of the interior lite. His doctrine is characterised, like his life, by 
a great simplicity truly fitting his Carmelite vocation. This volume 
reproduces the contemporary accounts of his life and teaching 
together with his ‘Maxims’ and Letters. 


A Sout or Smence. By M.M. Am. du Coeur de Jesus, O.D.C. 

(Mercier Press; 2s.) 

This little book concerns the spiritual background of silence which 
was one of the secrets of the sanctity of Sister Elizabeth of the 
Trinity. It consists of the words and deeds of this holy Carmelite 
in so far as they were related to this great instrument of perfection, 
and it develops the theme from exterior silence to the more interior 
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purifications of solitude and suffering. The book does not however 
attempt any full analysis of these degrees of silence, and in particu- 
lar we miss the fulfilment of the whole process which should ter- 
minate in the ‘Silentium’ which is a positive gift from God. How- 
ever the book is full of good things and there are some beautiful 
passages of the ‘Silence of Praise’ and the Apostolate of Silence. 


HKorirs SprritvELs p’ELizaBera pE LA TrRinrTe, Lettres, Retraites 
et Inédits présentés par R. P. Philipon, O.P. (Seuil, Paris.) 
Pére Philipon has already done a great service to the name of 

Sister Elizabeth as well as to the furthering of the spiritual progress 

of many by his book on her spirituality. Here he has collected 154 

excerpts from her writings, many of them published now for the 

first time, in the form of a treatise on the spiritual life beginning 
with her natural life with its instinct for beauty and ending as the 

‘Laudem Gloriae’ in ‘the womb of the tranquil Trinity’. He speaks 

in the introduction of the mass of documents from which he chose 

this very striking and logically assembled anthology. But it 
encourages us to hope that the letters, retreats etc. of Sister Hliza- 
beth will soon be published in order and in their entirety. Meanwhile 
the editor of the series La Vigne du Carmel in which this volume 
appears is to be congratulated in the work of bringing such master- 
pieces of spiritual doctrine within easy reach of the average reader. 

- SISTER XAVIER BERKELEY (1861-1944). By M.is.H. (Burns Oates, 
1949.) 

An attractive life of an Hnglishwoman who became a Sister of 
Charity and worked in China for fifty-four years. Her life should 
be read by those who criticise missionary work and one feels that, 
so long as people like Sister Xavier are raised up by God, the 
apostolic work of the Church cannot be resisted. Difficult days he 
ahead of the Church in China, but the foundations have been well 
laid by holy men and women, from John of Montecorvino to Sister 
~Xavier, and it is not too much to hope that the Church will emerge 
from the trial strengthened and purified. Jaw Histop, O.P. 


Tue Priest av wis Priz-Dinu. By Robert Nash, 8.J. (Gill; 12s.6d.) 
The redeeming feature of this book of meditations is that the 
author clearly intends no reader’s prayer to be tyrannised by them. 
- There are fifty-two chapters, and though it is tempting to think of 
them as pabulum for a year, the introduction forestalls this. The 
usual methods are employed ‘to get the will going as soon as we can’, 
in the author’s own words—composition of place, setting, anecdotes 
and so forth. For the most part these are all well done. Sometimes 
the anecdotes appear commonplace and unmoving, but there is often 
a telling phrase—‘Jesus stands in the queue with the other disciples 
of John, waiting his turn to be baptised’. So the scene is set and 
the rails all clear. Perhaps it is also wise to remember that the spirit 
of prayer is not only like that which drives a railcar; it has been 
known to become airborne. Gerarp Mrata, O.P. 
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Tue QuEEN’s Own. By Sister M. Assumpta O'Hanlon, O.P. (Line- 

ham & Shrimpton; Douglas Organ; n.p.) 

This little book comes as a welcome and timely stimulus to follow 
the lead of Our Lady’s Champions, the story of whose labours for 
the honour of the Mother of God is set before us in its pages. These 
champions are Mother Margaret Hallahan, O.P., St Grignon de 
Montfort, and Mary Potter. The book is written in an attractive and 
vigorous style. It should encourage readers to seek for more detailed 
lives of these three great servants of God. 

Tf the book reaches a second edition some reference might be 
made to the following facts: 

The canonisation of Saint Louis-Marie Grignon took place in 
1947. (Even the dust-jacket here calls him only ‘Blessed’.) The 
amalgamation of the Congregation founded by Mother Mary Halla- 
han with the four more recently founded Congregations now forms 
the Congregation of St Catherine of Siena. The Mother House is at 
Stone, and the Noviciate at Stroud. The Decree from Rome is dated 
1929. In the Archdiocese of Birmingham the Tribunal of enquiry 
has been established and Articles drawn up for the Informative 
process of the beatification of Mother Margaret Hallahan. The 
Articles were drawn up in Rome in 1936. 5. As R., .O.2? 


Curist our Licut. By W. Stephenson, 8.J. (Browne & Nolan; 
8s.6d. 

ieee ae more perhaps to be said in favour of unoriginal prayer 
books than is nowadays generally admitted. In a neurotic age—and 
we might as well admit that we live in one—human life is kept 
moving by alternate doses of sedative and stimulant. To say the 
least, we are in danger of becoming too dependent on such stimuli 
before we can pray. Baron von Hiigel once said: ‘I kiss my son not 
only because I love him but in order to increase my love’—or words 
to that effect. The same principle apples to prayer; love-making 
does in fact make love, because love is basically an act of the will, 
not a dizzy sensation. Certainly we need to learn how to pray— 
so did the apostles—but prayer like all art is learnt by practice. 
Fr Stephenson’s book of meditations pays us the compliment of 
asking us to co-operate with the Holy Spirit in this practice; he 
offers little original stimulus for the imagination; he presents the 
fundamental truths of religion in traditional language. It may 
perhaps be said, even complained, that these meditations contain 
a certain amount of undigested theology. Well, if we must have 
stimulus for prayer, why not provide it by doing our own mental 
digestion? GERARD Mzatu, O.P. 
Aux Sources DE NOTRE Union Drvins. By Chanoine Paul Thone. 

(Casterman, Paris; n.p.) 

A slight book, best described as enlarged points for meditation 
on the Holy Ghost and the effects of his presence in us. Two criti- 
cisms: to write of the Holy Ghost, after Saint Catherine of Siena, 
as giving himself to us in ‘L’obscure lumiére des claires ténébres’ 
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and that thereby we come to the knowledge of the Truth is rather 
disconcerting for the ordinary reader, for whom most obviously this 
book is intended, and may produce the very idea the author is trying 
to destroy, that the Holy Ghost is the preserve of mystics; and to 
insinuate that we neither know nor appreciate the Holy Ghost, after 
Manning, Landrieux and Kearney, seems to drive unnecessary 
wedges between the Persons of the Trinity. ‘Who sees me sees the 
Father’ is, | think, more than a statement; it is a principle as well, 
that we ought not to try and separate the Trinity even in our own 
minds. In the present instance, that principle might be translated: 
‘Who loves God loves the Spirit of God’, or ‘Who knows Jesus knows 
the Spirit of Jesus’. It might be necessary to emphasise that we do 
not always advert to our knowledge, love and honour of the Holy 
Ghost, but it is false to insinuate that we know nothing about him, 
and know that we know nothing about him, and do not care. 

TERENCE TANNER. 
THE CHURCH AND THE Sartor: A Survey of the Sea-Apostolate Past 
and Present. By Peter F. Anson. (Gifford; 7s.6d.) 

Not for the first time Mr Anson has written a book which makes 
us wonder why no one had written it before. This straightforward 
account of the sea apostolate, prefaced by notes on seafaring saints 
and early work by priests at sea and containing sensibly large quota- 
tions from important documents which are otherwise hard to come 
by, has an obvious value as a work of reference. It is more than 
that, for it brings before its readers such relatively unknown delights 
as The Wanderings of Brother Felix Fabri, and by information, com- 
ment and suggestion gives much to think about in connection with 
Catholic Action. There is a fair supply of misprints which includes 
a pleasing sentence about St Francis Xavier sailing ‘two thousand 
miles of stormy, pirate-ridden seas to the lands of pepper and ne 

A.R. 
-~ Hives or Mercy. By Edwin Essex, O.P. (Irish Rosary; 7s.6d.). 

During the past twenty-five years Fr Edwin Essex has been a 
distinguished contributor to ‘The Irish Rosary’. Through a happy 
suggestion of the Editor, a selection of his stories and sketches has 
now been published. These will delight his many admirers and make 
many new ones, for these stories and sketches have a charm at once 
simple and irresistible. K.M. 
Turey Burtt on Rock. By Diana Leatham. (Glasgow, The Celtic 

Art Society; 15s.). 

This is a delightful and original book, delightful in the lively and 
colourful picture of the Celtic saints which it gives, and original in 
its use of legends and historical monographs so that, neither embar- 
rassing the other, they combine to make a sufficiently accurate 
account without losing the spirit and atmosphere conveyed by the 
legends. Mis Leatham shows the unity of the monks of Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales with each other, with those of Gaul, and through 
Gaul with those of Egypt. The saints discussed at length are Martin, 
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Ninian, Patrick, David, Brendan, Kentigern, Columba, Columban, 
Cuthbert and Brigid Without going into the controversies which 
are carred on in learned journals, Miss Leathem used those books 
most widely respected when she was writing, so although some will 
quarrel not unreasonably with this or that, especially in connection 
with SS. Ninian and Patrick, the general reader for whom she writes 
will gain in knowledge and can hardly fail to increase in devotion to 
the Celtic saints. Only rare sentences show that the writer is not 
a Catholic, and they will be obvious to Catholic readers. The pub- 
lisher and the illustrator have done their work well. AR: 
IpkAL MoraEernoop. By Dr Mary Kidd. (Burns Oates; 2s.). 

This is the third edition of a very practicable book for expectant 
mothers written by a Catholic doctor. It is full of necessary and 
useful information. 

Saint AnrHony or Papua. By Alice Curtayne. (Mercier; 5s.). 

It is a pleasure to find Miss Curtayne appearing again as the 
popular hagiographer. The present volume is not intended to be so 
impressive as her renowned ‘St Catherine’, but it is very readable 
and gives a strong impression of St Anthony without the maze of 
surprising detail usual in the ‘lives’ of saints. That is Miss Curtayne’s 
genius. 

St Monica. By Wilkinson Sherren. (Organ; 2s.6d.). 

The only source of value for the life of this great example of 
married sanctity is the work of her son. But St Augustine is not 
easily read by all and, besides, to have a clear idea of what she was 
like it is necessary to know something of the North African Roman 
society of the 4th century. The author of this short biography has 
set out to make St Monica a living person for the simplest of readers. 
He is successful in the attempt and dces not stray too far from his 
sources. 

EwneiisH Prayer Booxs. By Stanley Morison. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; 12s.6d.) 

This third edition of ‘An introduction to the Literature of Chris- 
tian Public Worship’, to quote its subtitle, has been enlarged by 
an additional hundred pages and several well-produced plates. It 
will be amusing to some, aggravating to others, to find the serious 
reference to Canon Smith’s work as coming from ‘a papist seminary’ 
in the first (1948) edition has only become ‘a Papist seminary’ in 
the present volume. This example of the author’s canonisation of 
a nickname occurs in the ‘Postscript’ which in some ways is the 
most attractive section of the book, being a kind of ‘common place 
book’ of all sorts of information regarding the liturgy and its history 
with many suggestions and hints for further study. Most of the 
additional matter concerns the appearance of Anglican worship in 
the sixteenth century and will contribute to the literature in honour 
of the centenary of the Book of Common Prayer, but the whole 
book is full of interest and erudition. Stanley Morison has affinities 
with Edmund Bishop in this field and deserves the attention of 
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scholars and general readers alike. We are glad to note that this 
is still entitled the first of a series on ‘Problems of Worship 
though no other volume has yet appeared. OP. 
Re 
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ANGLICANS ET CaTHOLIQUES: LE PROBLEME DE L’UNION ANGLO- | 
Romaine (1833-1933). Par Jacques de Bivort de la Saudée. 
(Librarie Plon, Paris; n.p.) 

This is a documented history of the relations between Anglo- 
Catholicism and the Holy See during the century which followed 
the beginning of the Oxford Movement, written at the request of 
Anglo-Catholic friends for the information of continental Catholics. 

The bulk of the book consists of a full account of the five Malines 
Conversations. The author has been able to draw upon a consider- 
able amount of unpublished matter though nothing of cardinal 
importance has emerged from it. His account is mainly factual 
and he does not greatly obtrude his own judgments beyond showing 
his belief in the possibility of corporate Reunion in some form, 
and pointing out that Catholics can work for such reunion without 
prejudice of any sort to individual submission to the Holy See. 

H. S8tJ. 
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A Vocation and how to discern it, both in its general and in its 
specifically religious and priestly sense, are subjects of great interest 
and practical utility today. Vita Christiana (Florence) devoted a 
double number of nearly two hundred pages to this subject, begin- 
ning with a chapter from Pére Sertillanges’s book La Vie Intellec- 
tuelle in which he points out the long stages that lie between the 
first desire to become a priest and the actual acceptance of that 
gift, stages of preparation of mind and heart, the discerning of 
spirits—for the simple desire or inclination is not sufficient grounds 
to decide the vocation. Fr da Vigolo contributes some valuable 
notes for the spiritual director on the important place that chastity 
takes in the question, and remarks wisely on the ‘serene and virile 
autonomy proper to the virtuous celibate’ (i.e. the celibate by 
choice and grace). A Camaldolese writes on the discernment of the 
contemplative vocation. Among the signs of such a vocation he lays 
down as the first—a perfect obedience particularly in those matters 
which contradict the individual’s personal spiritual aspirations ; 
the second is an aptitude to contemplative prayer, but this alone 
is not sufficient, the other signs must also be present. The vocation 
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to Catholic Action and to married life are not overlooked in this 
comprehensive survey. 


ComMMONWEAL, the always alive American Catholic weekly for which 
there should be an English counterpart, celebrates its 25th anniver- 
sary with a special number contributed to by several of its own 
stalwarts such as Michael Williams, H. A. Reinhold and George 
N. Shuster as well as outstanding authors like Maritain, Dorothy 
Day and Thomas Merton. Fittingly, Maritain writes the leader on 
faith—faith leading to the depths of God, faith creating a divine 
unity among men, faith leading to wisdom and contemplation. 
I firmly believe that the spirit of contemplation is called upon 
to assume new forms, to make itself more plable and bolder, 
to clothe itself in the love of one’s neighbour in proportion as 
it spreads out into ordinary life. This means that action can be 
a disguise for mysticism, but it does not mean that there can 
be a mysticism of action. There is no more a mysticism of action 
than there is one of inertia. Stop now, says the Lord, wait a 
minute, keep quiet a little: be still and learn that I am God. 
Thomas Merton caps this by answering in the affirmative, and in 
some three thousand words, the question, ‘Is Mysticism Normal?’ 
Some points well deserve to be quoted. 
No theologian worthy of attention holds that infused contem- 
plation is the essence of Christian perfection, which consists in 
the union of the soul with God by perfect charity. . . . Anyone 
with experience . . . realises that there are very virtuous men 
and women who reach a high degree of perfection without ever 
receiving the grace of mystical or infused contemplation, at least 
in a clearly recognisable form, on earth. Such souls may actually 
reach a higher degree of sanctity than other less perfect souls, 
who nevertheless do receive the gift of passive contemplative 
prayer. . . . Ihe grace of infused prayer . . . is only another, 
and very effective, means to perfection. 
We wonder what Fr Garrigou-Lagrange will make of this and 
whether it really does cap M. Maritain’s article. 


CuurcH & PropLE, the Benedictine review which is designed to be 
popular, deserves to be popular, but through the Englishman’s 
lack of intelligence has not so far become popular (it is only 8s.6d. 
a year for six issues, from Farnborough Abbey), has set out to 
bring before the general public the theology which has been so 
stirring the minds and hearts of French Catholics and which is 
beginning to blow breezes even over the Channel. It will be a 
difficult task to introduce de Lubac to the plumber, or Bouyer to 
the typist. But as a matter of fact Church and People provides 
nourishment which is intended for the intellectual Catholic, and 
he will be missing something if he does not spend this modest sum 
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on a subscription. There still remains the original problem of con- 


veying the ‘plain tommy’ of sound sacramental theology to the 


general. We hope that the Church and People will not abandon 
this latter task. 


The task is being taken up by way of the spoken word by the 
liturgical Missions adapted by Fr Iltud Evans, O.P. from the 
French method of Pére Pichard. In the October Liturgy (the organ 
of the Society of St Gregory) Father Evans gives an account of 
these missions. 


To introduce the faithful to the life of the Sacraments through 
the Sacraments themselves, using the words and gestures hal- 
lowed by Catholic practice through the centuries, is to introduce 
them to realities that concern them, is to explain the Faith as 
a life. 

Hach day of a week’s mission can be devoted to a different sacra- 

ment, and in the middle of the mission service, after the instruc- 

tion, the congregation is presented with the sacred sign in action. 
The Sacrament. This is enacted on a platform—a trestle-table 
will do—by the parish priest and the servers, while the Missioner 
in the pulpit translates and comments on the words and actions 
of the rite. The Sacrament is of course not really administered, 
and so the celebrant says nothing (except possibly those parts, 
e.g. in Baptism, usually said in the vernacular). . . . The con- 
gregation itself makes all the responses. . . . [Thus on Wednes- 
day| Penance. Preferably the parish priest ‘goes to confession’ 
to a curate. He kneels and says the Confiteor with the con- 
gregation (boys can represent our Lady, St Michael, St John 
the Baptist, SS. Peter and Paui—who are accusers: my sins 
weaken the Mystical Body; and when I have said mea culpa 
the saints become my intercessors, and so the boys then move 
behind the penitent to symbolise their help). This is clearly no 
attempt at ‘confession’. The congregation kneels while the peni- 
tent reads slowly an examination of conscience based on the 
theological virtues—goodness I lack. 

Such instruction by word and action should go a long way towards 

a revival of Catholic life in this country; and it is to be hoped 

there will be plenty of literature to support it. 


Tue Carmoric Worker (New York) has unfortunately misunder- 
stood the outstanding article of Father Victor White, O.P., on the 
Catholic attitude to war which he contributed to the September 
issue of Lire oF THE Spirit. In a long review Robert Ludlow 
describes it as a deliberate attack on Pacificism. Happily this 
article, ‘The Morality of War’ is being reprinted in pamphlet form 
so that a wide public may be able to study it and discover its 
positive contribution to this vital topic. (Price 8d.) 
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